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No offense against human rights separates us as 
Americans so much from the rest of the world’s in- 
habitants as the second-class citizenship we grudg- 
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New integration policy of armed forces 
gives new meaning to American democracy 


CAN THE ARMY CRACK 
THE COLOR LINE? 


BY E. W. 


KENWORTHY 


Reprinted from The New York Times 


OR some time a quiet but effec- 
Bive revolution has been taking 

place in the Navy and Air Force. 
It has recently spread to the Army. 
The services, it is true, would not call 
it a revolution. In language somewhat 
less impassioned than Jefferson’s, they 
would describe it as “a program to 
secure maximum effective utilization 
of all manpower.” The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that ‘‘all manpower” 
now includes Negroes. And that not 
only makes the new policies of the 
services revolutionary in themselves, 
but puts them in lineal descent from 
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the Declaration of Independence, by 
general agreement a somewhat revo- 
lutionary document. 

This revolution was hatched dur- 
ing the war in what Henry Stimson 
called the “dim, religious world of 
the admirals,’ and with the blessing 
and active encouragement of the late 
James V. Forrestal. It received voice 
and direction in July, 1948, when 
President Truman ordered that there 
should be equality of treatment and 
opportunity in the armed services 
without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin. And it has been 
presided over by a committee, headed 
by Federal Judge Charles Fahy, 
which the President appointed to look 
into the racial policies and practices 
of the three services. 

Actually, the revolution has been 
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twofold. It is, first, a revolution in 
human economy, and, secondly, in 
human relations. As background 
against which to measure the nature 
and scope of the new programs, it is 
necessary to know what the services’ 
traditional racial policies were. 

Stated as simply and bluntly as 
possible, they were (1) that Negroes 
were not as intelligent as whites and 
were therefore incapable of mastering 
the more technical military jobs, and 
(2) that it was impossible to mix 
whites and Negroes in the same unit. 

“The cranial cavity of the Negro,” 
solemnly declared a pre-war study by 
the Army War College, ‘‘is smaller 
than the white; his brain weighing 35 
ounces compared with 45 for the 
white.”’ From this ‘‘fact bearing upon 
the problem,” the conclusion was 
drawn by another War College study 
in 1940 that ‘the Negro is far below 
the white in capacity to absorb in- 
struction.” 

Navy anthropologists were of the 
same school, an admiral assuring the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1942 that 
“the white man is more adaptable and 
more efficient” than the Negro. 

There was similar agreement on 
the military necessity for segregation. 
The separation of the races, the Army 
said in a public statement in October, 
1940, had proved ‘‘satisfactory over 
a long period of years,” and ‘changes 
would-produce situations destructive 
to morale and detrimental to the prep- 
arations for national defense. * * *” 
Because segregation on shipboard was 
not feasible, the Navy went even fur- 
ther: “The policy of not enlisting 
men of the colored race for any 
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branch of the naval service but the 
messman’s branch was adopted to 
meet the best interests of general 
ship efficiency. * * * This policy 
not only serves the best interests of 
the Navy and the country, but serves 
as well the best interests of (Ne- 
groes) themselves.” 

Here is an illustration of how these 
attitudes have changed. I was having 
lunch last June aboard a destroyer 
tender at the Newport, R. I., base of 
Destroyers Atlantic Fleet. On my 
right was Comdr. T. H. Morton, 
skipper of the U. S. S. Compton. ‘Do 
you,” I asked, “have any Negro gen- 
eral ratings in your crew?” 

“T don’t know,” the commander 
replied, “but if you don’t mind get- 
ting dirty we can find out. My ship's 
alongside being readied for sea.” 

Scrambling over the disordered 
Compton we discovered a Negro serv- 
ing as messenger of the deck, another 
working in a paint crew, a third—an 
electrician’s mate—repairing cable on 
the bridge, a fourth lying on his back 
in bilge water in the stern and grunt- 
ing as he packed a bearing. Altho- 
gether, there were six Negroes aboard 
the Compton in general service. 

Back in the wardroom for coffee, 
the commander said: “Well, there 
you are. Didn't know I had ‘em.’ 

Across Narragansett Bay the next 
morning, I stood beside Commander 
Louis Kearn, the exec of the Essex 
class carrier U.S.S. Leyte. The crew 
was drawn up in a double line the 
length of the hangar deck. Negroes 
were interspersed throughout the 
ship’s complement. The Leyte was 
preparing to sail, and a Negro crane- 
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man was deftly swinging the Grum- 
man fighters through the starboard 
hatch and depositing them lightly on 
the hangar deck. 

“He's got rhythm,” said Comman- 
der Kearn. 

We went over the ship. There 
were Negroes serving as boilermen 
and enginemen, as fire controlmen in 
the carrier’s nerve center. A Negro 
handled the forward elevator. On the 
flight deck a chief boatswain’s mate 
was in charge of a white crew. 

Later I talked with nine enlisted 
Negroes in the submarine school. 
Three had graduated that morning— 
one in the middle of his class, two in 
the upper third. The other six were 
in the incoming class. They were 
striking for a variety of ratings— 
boatswain’s mate, yeoman, sonarman, 
radioman, electrician’s mate. 

Clearly a sea change had taken 
place in the Navy. 

The explanation of this change is 
extremely simple and a credit to the 
Navy's good sense. Until 1942 the 
Navy had refused to accept Negroes 
for general service. When, under 
White House pressure, it opened gen- 
eral ratings to Negro volunteers, it 
insisted that they must be assigned 
to shore duty and harbor craft and 
could not be placed in crews of the 
fleet. 

This policy, the Navy soon dis- 
covered, deprived the service of the 
skills of many highly qualified Ne- 
gtoes. Thereupon, as an experiment, 
it ordered Negroes assigned to 25 aux- 
iliary vessels. When no trouble devel- 
oped, the Navy opened all auxiliary 
fleet vessels to Negro general ratings, 
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and in 1946 this policy was made ap- 
plicable throughout the fleet. 

As a result, Negroes are now in 
every Navy general rating, serving 
aboard all types of craft. There are no 
racial quotas for technical schools, 
and Negroes are attending the most 
advanced schools in the service. Al- 
though the Navy had held in 1942 
that Negroes could not be put in 
position of command over white men, 
Negro petty officers and junior of- 
ficers are now found in such posi- 
tions—though still in small num- 
bers. 

The Army was not impressed with 
the Navy experience. If, the Army 
argued, Negro ratings in the Navy 
had formed 7 to 10 per cent of gen- 
eral service, rather than 2 per cent, 
the effect of integration might have 
been quite different. 

The President's committee was not 
convinced that this Army percentage 
theory was sound, and in the experi- 
ence of the Air Force it had a ready 
test at hand. When the committee 
first met, the Air Force had laid be- 
fore it a new program which called 
for opening up all jobs and service 
schools on a basis of merit, and the 
gradual dissolution of existing Ne- 
gro units. With the committee's ap- 
proval, the Air Force put this pro- 
gram into effect in June, 1949. Eight 
months later the Air Force asked the 
committee to appraise the results of 
its new policy. 

At 8:30 on a mid-January morn- 
ing I watched as Brig. Gen. James 
F. Powell, commander of Keesler 
Air Force Base in Biloxi, Mississip- 
pi, took the monthly review on 


the air strip. As the sun broke 
through wisps of fog rolling in off 
the Gulf, 15,000 men and officers 
marched past, the squadron color 
bearers dipping their pennants. In 
every squadron were Negro airmen. 

This was not “token color.’’ Kees- 
ler is the largest technical school in 
the training command, its students 
totaling almost 10,006. Enrolled at 
Keesler were 689 enlisted Negroes 
and 19 Negro officers—just over 7. 
per cent of the school population. In 
the permanent party forming the base 
administration and teaching staff, 
there were 268 enlisted Negro airmen 
and four officers—5S.5 per cent of 
the housekeeping detail. 

At Keesler the Air Fotce trains 
electronics officers, radar operators, 
observers and repairmen, aircraft 
warning officers, control tower opera- 
tors, air traffic servicemen, weather 
engineers and radiological defense 
specialists. The courses are tough, 
the standards exacting, and rate of 
failure high. 

So urgent is the need for men 
trained at Keesler that classes are run 
in three six-hour shifts beginning 
at 6 A. M. and ending at midnight. 
I visited the classes on one shift. In 
every class—from the beginning 
courses in typing and Morse code 
transcription up to courses for radar 
mechanics and electronics officers— 
there were Negro students. 

I couldn’t help reflecting that in 
an amazingly short time the Negro 
cranial cavity had expanded at a pro- 
digious rate. I had occasion to think 
again about the capacity of the Ne- 
gro to absorb instruction when, a 
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few days later, I saw three Negro 
pilots at Williams Air Force Base in 
Arizona /nstructing in jet fighter air- 
craft. 

In the first eight months of the 
new program the Air Force had trans- 
ferred almost 75 per cent of its 25,- 
000 Negroes to formerly white units. 
Where, in June, 1949, there had 
been only 167 racially mixed units, in 
January, 1950, there were 1,301. 

As a revolution inhuman rela- 
tions, this was unprecedented. Even 
more significant from the viewpoint 
of Air Force efficiency was the revo- 
lution in human economy. In screen- 
ing its Negro units the Air Force had 
discovered that anywhere from 12 to 
37 per cent of the personnel was 
qualified for technical school training. 
With the abolition of the segregated 
unit they could now get this train- 
ing and serve at the top of their bent. 

In the six Air Force technical 
schools Negro enlisted students 
formed 6.5 per cent of the total stu- 
dent population, as compared with an 
over-all Negro enlisted strength in 
the service of 7.2 per cent. These 
figures give some idea of the quality 
of Negro enlistee the Air Force is at- 
tracting under its new policy. It also 
indicates how wide of the truth was 
the Air Force prediction that only 
relatively small percentage’ of Ne- 
groes would be able to meet compe- 
tition of whites. 

What part has the Army played 
in this revolution? The Army's policy 
at the beginning of the Fahy Commit- 
tee’s deliberations can be most effec- 
tively illustrated by the case history 
of Willie Mullen. 
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Mullen was a radio bug. He was 
also a Negro, and for Negroes radio 
opportunities in civilian life were 
limited. On June 27, 1947, Mullen 
went to a recruiting station. If he 
joined the Army, he asked the re- 
cruiting sergeant, could he get in the 
Signal Corps? And if so, would he 
be sent to the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., so that he could 
acquire the Military Occupational 
Specialty for Radio Repairman, Fixed 
Station ? 

The sergeant replied that if he en- 
listed for three years he could select 
the Signal Corps as his branch of 
service, and if he qualified he could 
go to Monmouth and take course 649 
for Radio Repairman, Fixed Station. 
Mullen enlisted. 

Mullen was bright above the aver- 
age. He also had a capacity for lead- 
ership. The Army soon discovered 
that. Consequently, a year after his 
enlistment he was still at Fort Dix, 
assigned to Duty Noncommissioned 
Officer and training recruits. Later he 
was transferred to Fort Riley where 
he served in a post overhead (house- 
keeping) installation. 

After 15 months, during which 
time he had not progressed one step 
toward Monmouth and M. O. S. 649, 
Mullen became impatient to the point 
of being rash. He wrote directly to 
the Chief Signal Officer in Washing- 
ton. He ended his letter: ‘Since I 
am only an enlisted man, you prob- 
ably won’t answer my letter, but 
PLEASE do, and tell me how I can 
get my branch of the service. . . .” 

Mullen was mistaken. A heart of 
brass somewhere in the Pentagon had 
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been quickened, and a week later 
Mullen was on his way to Fort Mon- 
mouth with a personal god-speed 
from Signal Headquarters in his 
pocket. 

Unhappily the course of study to 
which Mullen was assigned was not 
the one which would realize his ob- 
jective. There was, it turned out, no 
“Negro quota’ for course 649 in 
Radio Repair, Fixed Station; there- 
fore, although he was qualified for 
649, Mullen was assigned to course 
648, a more elementary course in 
radio repair. 

But Mullen was happy to be on his 
way and he did apply himself dili- 
gently, taking a correspondence 
course in addition to his studies at 
Monmouth, to the end that he fin- 
ished with a superior rating. Now, 
Mullen assumed, he would progress 
to course 649. But when assignments 
were made, he was passed over. Again 
he sought justice at headquarters. 

Back came the answer: 

At the present time there are no 
colored Signal units in which your 
service could be used as an M. O. S. 
649. Therefore no quotas are al- 
lotted for colored enlisted men in a 
pipeline status to pursue this course. 


“It is regrettable that such situa- 
tions as these occur but . . .” 

Mullen had one more round left, 
and he let it go: “I have an 80 aver- 
age for elements of radio and one of 
my white friends had 76 and got the 
649 course. . . . My skin is brown, 
true, but as a citizen of the United 
States, and a member of the United 
States Army, I think I am entitled to 
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any training I am qualified for.” 

The President’s committee agreed 
with Mullen. Here was a man who, 
by the Army’s own admission, had 
the qualifications for Radio Repair- 
man, Fixed Station. Yet, because no 
Negro unit required this position, he 
was not permitted to qualify for it. 
Furthermore, the committee knew— 
what Mullen didn’t know—that at 
the very time he was denied admis- 
sion to course 649 the Army was 
considerably under authorized 
strength in M. O. S. 649. 

To the members of the President's 
committee it seemed that a policy 
which produced the case of Willie 
Mullen made a mockery of both ef- 
ficiency and justice. It made no sense 
at all. 

Nor did it make sense that Ne- 
groes were denied the opportunity to 
attend 81 per cent of the school 
courses open to recruits after basic 
training, and that, out of a total of 
490 occupational specialties, there 
was no authorization for Negroes in 
198 of these specialties. Such a 
policy not only penalized a man for 
having a brown skin, it penalized the 
Army itself, and the nation. 

After many months of negotiation 
and conference, the Army agreed that 
its racial policies denied equal op- 
portunity to the individual qualified 
Negro, and thereby wasted skills. In 
January, 1950, the Army accepted the 
recommendations of the President's 
committee and announced that hence- 
forth all jobs and schools would be 
open to qualified personnel on a com- 
petitive basis without racial quota or 
restriction, and that Negroes would 


no longer be limited in assignment to 
Negro units and post overhead. Suv- 
sequently the Army also adopted the 
last of the committee's recommenda- 
tions and abandoned the 10 per cent 
limitation on Negro strength. 

Mullen has since been enrolled in 
course 649—Radio Repairman, Fixed 
Station, at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Inevitably the question is asked, 
What about social activities on post? 
What about service clubs, swimming 
pools, athletic teams and dances? 

For the Navy, social activities do 
not present much of a problem. At 
shore installations, a large part of the 
personnel is civilian, and men from 
the fleet take their separate ways dur- 
ing liberty. 

The Air Force has largely ignored 
the question. Its new racial policy is 
limited to jobs, schools, assignment, 
promotion. Social matters are left to 
the discretion of the individual com- 
mander. And local commanders, for 
the most part, have left them to the . 
judgment and initiative of the men 
themselves. 

Only two rules govern social activi- 
ties, both unwritten but explicit and 
understood by the men. The first is 
that no facility is racially restricted; 
this applies to all officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ clubs, movie 
theatres, post exchanges and athletic 
teams. (Air Force commanders are 
scratching from their schedules any 
teams refusing to play against col- 
ored athletes.) The second rule is 
that troublemakers will get into trou- 
ble. 

Within these two firm ryles the 
social situation remains fluid, and 
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U. S. Ai Force 


Democracy at War 


commanders generally permit the men 
to evolve the social pattern accord- 
ing to their own wishes and at their 
own speed. The pattern, as might be 
expected, varies from base to base. 
At some bases Negroes still have 
their own dances, though a few Ne- 
gro couples may attend “‘white’’ 
dances. But at Williams Field, Ari- 
zona, there are no separate dances, 
and at the dance I attended, there was 
a large number of Negro couples. 

The new racial programs of the 
services are not millennial. Much re- 
mains to be done. But I think it fair 
to say that they represent an unpre- 
cedented stride toward the solution 
of a problem that has embarrassed 
the nation since its beginning. 
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As for the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, let the white man and the Ne- 
gro who are now living and working 
together in the Air Force say the 
final word. 

I was sitting under a scrub pine 
with a young squadron commander 
in a space between the barracks at 
Keesler Field. A couple of pick-up 
teams—white and Negro airmen to- 
gether—were playing volley ball. 
Around a_ horseshoe stake three 
whites and a Negro were loudly dis- 
puting the fact or non-fact of a 
ringer. I asked the captain his opin- 
ion of the integration program. 

“Well,” he said, “I may as well 
tell you that when the order came 
down last June to break up the Ne- 
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gro units, we didn’t -particularly like 
it. We knew it made sense. But we 
thought it would make trouble, too. 
“But we haven't had any. I have 
tried to figure it out. Maybe it’s be- 
cause everything is now on an indi- 
vidual basis. If a Negro boy doesn’t 
make the grade, he doesn’t squawk 
any longer. He knows he’s getting 
the same break as anyone else. 
Or maybe it’s because trouble devel- 
ops more between groups than be- 
tween individuals. There are two 
pools here. One used to be for Ne- 
groes, one for whites. Now a few 
Negroes come over to the white pool. 
Quite a number of whites have start- 
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ed using the former Negro pool. No- 
body said they had to—it’s just 
nearer to their barracks. 

“These men work together and go 
to school together. They eat in the 
same messes and sleep in the same 
barracks. So gradually they start hav- 
ing a beer together at the club.” 

The Negro was briefer. He was a 
sergeant, a flight chief at Lackland 
Basic Training Center in charge of 60 
trainees, white and colored. He had 
been in the Air Force a long time. He 
said simply: 

“There's never been anything like 
it.” 

Copyright, The New York Times Maaazin 
(June 11, 1950) 


THE PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES of the Duchess of Wind- 
sor in behalf of the colored folk of the Bahama Islands were varied 


and extensive. 
sored a bazaar. 


To raise money for one Nassau clinic, she spon- 
As a special feature, and to stimulate an interest 


in personal appearance, she offered a prize for the best-dressed 
colored woman who attended the bazaar. 

An ambitious island belle happened to know a sailor about to 
embark for Miami, Florida. She persuaded him, while there, to 
purchase a dress for her at the local Sears, Roebuck and Company 
store. In due time, the day of the great event arrived and, to the 
amazement of all, the maiden appeared in an exact duplicate, in 
appearance at least, of the gown the Duchess herself was wearing, 
which had been purchased from a famous Paris dressmaker. 

Of course, she won the prize. 


Lulu Cram, Coronet 
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There are more Southern whites than you think, 
says one of them, who would welcome the 


downfall of Jim Crow 


A WHITE SOUTHERNER 
TALKS BACK 


BY ADELINE MOSTE 


TO NEGRO AMERICA: 


OU are prejudiced. 

Yes, you are. You are the vic- 

tims of prejudice, and you are 
also guilty of prejudice. In your con- 
versations and your publications your 
prejudice against white people, par- 
ticularly Southern white people, is 
constantly popping up. Stop a min- 
ute and picture a typical white South- 
erner. He is narrow-minded, bitterly 
prejudiced, full of hatred for Ne- 
groes. He is mean, ignorant, arro- 
gant and rude. Is that the picture? 

Well, I am a white Southerner, 
with roots reaching back before the 
Civil War, and I do not think that 
describes me, nor would any other 
description that probably pops into 
your mind. 

That description would, unfortu- 
nately, fit a number of people in the 
South and in the North too for that 
matter. In fact there are people in 
my immediate family who really do 
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not consider the Negro as a member 
of the human race. It is still in- 
furiating to them to see a nicely 
dressed, well-educated Negro on the 
street. They would prefer hiring Ne- 
groes for a dollar a day and seeing 
them dressed in dirty, worn-out, cast- 
off clothing. 

However, I am color blind. I sel- 
dom notice whether people are white 
or black or yellow or red. Even though 
I was born and bred to the Jim Crow 
traditions I forget sometimes to call 
Negro ambulances for Negroes, 
white ambulances for whites; I for- 
get that it is not correct to shake 
hands with my Negro friends or to 
greet them in an equal fashion. I 
forget that I cannot ride in a Negro 
taxi, or sit beside a trim, neat Ne- 
gro girl on the bus in preference to 
sitting beside a drunken white man. 

How did that happen? It is a long 
story, but I will brief it for you. I 


grew up during the depression in 
Alabama and Tennessee. Like a 
number of other families, my family 
was poverty stricken. It was neces- 
sary for my brothers and I to quit 
school for a while to pick cotton in 
order to support ourselves. I was 
eight years old, and a cotton picking 
day starts at dawn, ends at dark. 
First, we picked cotton for white peo- 
ple. I believe without exception, ev- 
ery white person we worked for 
cheated us out of part of our wages. 
You had your choice. You could 
pick cotton for them and be cheated, 
or not pick cotton for them and 
starve. We soon learned from the 
other pickers to put rocks in our cot- 
ton. 

One day, we worked for a fellow 
named Davis, who happened to be a 
Negro. Even in Alabama the desire 
for food can knock the props from 
under race prejudice. Mr. Davis was 
the first person we had worked for 
who weighed the cotton and paid 
fairly. He and his wife were mighty 
fine people and I shall never forget 
them. 

How did my mother react to our 
working for a Negro? Since Mr. 
Davis paid better than anyone else we 
had worked for, she permitted us to 
continue working for him, but strictly 
forbade us to call him “Mr.” To my 
brothers that was perfectly logical; to 
me it was stupid. Mr. Davis, I main- 
tained, was the first man that had 
treated us humanly, why not give him 
a title of respect? I was informed 
that I was too young to understand 
these things, and that I would please 
shut up. I guess I am still too young. 
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It never has made sense to me. 

Since that time I have been in al- 
most constant trouble because of my 
attitude towards Negroes. Although 
Southern born and bred, I have found 
myself outside the white South, and 
of course outside the Negro South. 
I have lost jobs and made enemies be- 
cause of my attitude towards Negroes. 

As a teen-ager I felt completely 
outside the human race. I think I 
felt very much like the first or last 
person in the world. I believed my- 
self to be the only person in the 
world who thought that the Negroes 
were not being treated justly. Every- 
one, except my Negro friends who 
voiced no opinion, told me I was 
wrong. 

I was bitterly reprimanded for 
calling a Negro Marine “handsome.” 
I was ridiculed for calling a Negro 
girl “pretty.” I was ostracized for 
suggesting that Negro children in the 
rural area might be more interested in 
getting an education if it were not 
necessary for them to walk 10 miles 
to school each day. I startled people 
by suggesting that since we white 
children had school buses, it was only 
just that the Negro students also have 
buses. I was distrusted and insulted 
for counting Negroes among my 
friends. 

Later, in the business world, I lost 
jobs because of my peculiar racial at- 
titudes. A white girl who was able 
to hold a conversation with a Negro 
porter was necessarily a bad girl and 
not to be trusted. In another job I 
was severely reproached for letting 
the company chauffeur inquire about 
my health. It was not right that he 
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should presume to address me in such 
a friendly manner. Strangely, noth- 
ing was ever said, to my knowledge, 
to the chauffeur. Later, I was fired 
from that job for some of my actions 
involving Negroes in the plant. The 
company did not want a secretary 
who was able to talk to Negroes as 
equals and friends. 

Upon learning of my marriage to a 
person whom they did not know very 
well my family’s first remark was: “I 
bet he is a nigger lover.” 

What is the point? It has cost me 
money, jobs, friends, relatives and 
prestige to be unprejudiced. I cannot 
always afford to give the Negro a de- 
cent break. I am _ bucking several 
hundred years of customs and habits 
and superstitions. I have learned to 
be discreet about my opinions. I no 
longer challenge everyone's race prej- 
udice, despite the consequences. I 
have also learned that many other 
people have the same problem I have. 

In my present job I follow com- 
pany policy of writing a different let- 
ter to a Negro customer than I write 
a white customer. If I should pur- 
posely address a Negro “Mr.” or 
“Mrs.” I would lose my job. I like 
to eat too. There are many people 
in the South who do not like having 
to put little red ‘‘c’s’ beside the 
names of Negroes, but we all put 
them there just the same. We are 
forced to do so. 

The South, white and black, is 
caught in the stream of history, but 
we are beginning to swim out a little. 
In Memphis and in other Southern 
cities despite enforced Jim Crow laws 
you will find a growing number of 
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interracial activities going on. You 
will find interracial religious, polit- 
ical, educational, and professional 
groups. Yes, even groups designed 
to get the Negroes out to vote. You 
will find Negroes on juries occasion- 
ally, even though you will not find 
women on juries in parts of the 
South. You will find numbers of de- 
cent Negro subdivisions going up. 
You will find more and more Ne- 
groes and whites working at the 
same job, making the same salary. 
You will find Negroes in labor unions 
that were formerly all white. Yes, this 
is the South. 

There are probably more Southern 
people than you would think who 
would welcome the downfall of Jim 
Crow. After all the whites are be- 
ing Jim Crowed too, and some of us 
do not like it any better than the 
Negroes. 

Do not be too severe with the 
Southern white. If he manages to 
break through the maze of race preju- 
dice despite all the habits and customs 
of his people, he is doing a dangerous 
and expensive thing. Race relations 
are improving in the South. The 
work is slow, will have to be slow 
for a while. After all, two races must 
be reeducated, and weaned away from 
several hundred years of practice. 

There is an increasingly large num- 
ber of Southern whites who see and 
admit the injustice of the system, and 
who are eager to extend full citizen- 
ship to Negroes. But we have to be 
careful about our work. After all, 
we can accomplish more for our- 
selves and for the Negro if we are 
alive, well and employed. 


CHARLEY 


Pepys on “U”’ Street 


@ Up betimes to peruse the journals. Noted in the war news that Negroes 
have won their fight for the right to die for honor and country, also their 
fight to die in something near integration. Saddened by court decision allow- 
ing Washington eating places to legally flout the Constitution and turn away 
Negro patrons. Mused over a befuddled Southern scholar who holds a “new 
Negro” is facing the “old White Man” in the South; actually it is a new 
White Man still using the old methods. 

Took taxi for Howard University, listening the while to the garrulous 
white cabbie preaching hate against “these Jews,’ and pondered sadly the 
hate he must preach to white Jewish and non-Jewish riders. Sight of a white 
student on the campus reminded me the few of them there complain of dis- 
crimination—the colored coeds won't give them dates. 

Promenaded the You Street main stem, pausing to chat with a banker, a 
“numbers” baron, a bored lady of leisure who would fain have enticed me 
into the Cadillac at her disposal, and with a patrolman and a postman who 
watched nervously for inspectors as they downed a quick one. 

Sight of a gay wedding company arrayed in splendor brought the reflection 
that the cream of colored youth in this society set is not chocolate cream. 
Meditations on this score were broken in upon by discovery the fashionable 
church is equipped with lightning rods, indicating perchance, that coupled 
with faith in the continued charity of the Almighty is a practical safeguard 
against his possible wrath. 

Had some thought of attending the cinema but was turned back at the door 
by an overpowering odor of popping corn greased with some odious fat. 
Stepped aside to allow passage of a noisy bevy of insolent-eyed teen maidens, 
their flapping shoe heels, gum-chewing lips, swaying hips—but we dare hope 
not their’ morals—vying for looseness. 

Struck once again with the frank ostentatiousness of some professional 
men who cross the street from their office building to the big newsstand, buy 
a New York Times with a flourish, stand talking at the curbs so that all can 
see the nature of their prominently displayed purchase, then their “duty” 
done, discard it unread and forgotten. Reflected this has the ingredients of 
a humorous simile. 

So home to succulent ribs of pig, basted with a redolent sauce and done 
to a crisp digestibility, the whole flanked with flagons of creamy cold beer. 
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CHEROKEE 


Negro Capital 


@ Washington comes ever nearer to 
being a Negro community. Within 
the District lines, the Negro neigh- 
borhoods are bulging and expanding, 
leaping what once were thought to 
be ‘‘natural barriers.” The all-white 
neighborhoods are constantly shrink- 


ing. 
With exception of some “rich 
white,” “poor white” super- 


apartment residential pockets, the 
central government-business area of 
the Nation’s Capital is nearly sur- 
rounded by Negro neighborhoods. It 
is an “island” accessible directly only 
by boat on the Potomac. Otherwise 
the bulk of the white government 
workers reach it from their nearby 
Virginia and Maryland homes on the 
express highways through the Negro 
neighborhoods. The big express 
busses do not stop in the Negro 
neighborhoods but just sort of run 
the “blockade”’ from government area 
to ‘restricted’ white residential areas. 

The 1950 census figures reveal the 


Chickens Come Home to Roost 


population within the District gained 
only about 100,000 since 1940. But 
the two Virginia and two Maryland 
counties surrounding the District had 
a combined increase of 326,000. 

No figures are yet available by race. 
Negroes were nearly one-third of the 
District population in 1940. Along 
with white southerners they have 
poured into the city for the past 10 
years. Most of them reside within 
the voteless District. The displaced 
white residents, having sold their 
homes and apartments to Negroes at 
a handsome profit, are in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia where they 
vote. 

As Negro neighborhoods continue 
to expand and white ones to shrink, 
it will not be too surprising to find 
Negroes are nearly half of the Dis- 
trict population today. And whatever 
the figure, it may be reasonably ex- 
pected to go higher. A contributing 
factor is the present trend of housing 
toward “fringe” residential areas. 


@ Race, like chickens, comes home to roost. One strong argument against 
racial segregation has been the unnecessary expense. For example, in a south- 
ern town it means building in a station, two waiting rooms, two sets of wash 
rooms, etc., where one would do. And, as has been pointed out, the acme of 
such silliness is reached in the example of a state willing to pay a million 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


dollars to set up a graduate school for a few Negro students, rather than put 
a half dozen extra chairs costing $5.00 each, for the Negroes, in the class- 
rooms of the “white’’ graduate school. 

But in Washington, this expense argument is being used by the other side. 
Those who opposed bitterly the racial integration of the public swimming 
pools by the Department of Interior, now claim this integration is costing the 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. They claim the presence of Negro swimmers 
has cut down attendance drastically in all but the two pools in the midst of 
Negro neighborhoods. It is further claimed most of the pools cannot now 
meet expenses. So far, sympathetic ears on either side are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Race was mixed in the southern state political primaries in every possible 
fashion. It was considered laughable in South Carolina where it was almost 
a “I hate Negroes worse than you do” shout-down. When Senators Graham 
of North Carolina and Pepper of Florida fell because they had not race-baited 
the civil rights program, it was not so laughable. And when it was discovered 
that in Texas, for example, charges of “nigger lover’’ were being used by big 
vested interests to kill off candidates who threatened to look into the where- 
fores of oil profits and tidelands, it ceased to be funny at all. 

In Washington, our statecraft set complains bitterly because Russia keeps 
bringing up the U. S. race problem at odd and embarrassing moments. But 
when Negro spokesmen insist that a qualified Negro or so be hired on the 
Voice of America or Point-4 programs to give some needed advice, the answer, 
smacking of Mark Ethridge, has been, ‘Oh, we don’t want to departmentalize 
the work.” 


End of an Era 


@ The last ex-slave in the United umes of the Journal of Negro His- 
States will have passed on in a few tory. They have sentimental value 
years. To have been a slave you would __ but have revealed little new on slav- 
have to be at least 83, and to have ery. For the most part they are inter- 
had any significant experiences under _ esting case histories. As a matter of 
slavery, at least 93. fact the younger generation of Ne- 

A number of studies have been groes would rather the subject of 
miade of ex-slaves and their experi- slavery just be dropped. To those 
‘ ences, most of them appearing in vol- _ still alive we wish them health. 


BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but until you can eat 
in the public restaurants of your own nation’s capital, as you can in the capitals 
of other nations—KEEP ’EM SQUIRMING! 
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Farewells to the dead range from deep universal 
mourning to all night Bacchanalian orgies 


FABULOUS 
FUNERALS 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


HE long, solemn procession 
pushed its way slowly down 
Seventh Avenue and came to a 

full stop at 47th Street. There in 
Duffy's Square, under Broadway's 
glittering theater lights, an anxious 
crowd of more than 100,000 lined 
the sidewalks, waiting tensely. They 
pressed urgingly against the saw- 
horse barricades, fell back at the rap 
of a policeman’s billy, then pushed 
forward again to get a better look 
at the three heaping flower wagons 
leading the lengthy cortege. Some- 
where a woman cried softly into a 
handkerchief. Murmurs of ‘‘Good- 
bye, Bill’’ rippled above the street 
noises. From the marquee of RKO’s 
Palace Theatre a 20-foot streamer say- 
ing ‘So Long, Bill Robinson” flapped 
gently in the chilly November winds. 
Softly then louder came the voices 
of New York’s Eva Jessye choir, 
swelling into a mournful arrange- 
ment of I'm Seeking for a City. Over 
the square fell a great hush mixed 
with sniffles. A moment later band- 
leader Noble Sissle lifted his baton 
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and an overcoated, 30-piece orchestra 
of select musicians struck up a spe- 
cially written version of Give My 
Regards to Broadway. Then quickly, 
as the last strains died away, the 
parade of shiny limousines rolled 
briskly onward, south on Broadway, 
on to Brooklyn’s Greenwood ceme- 
tery. 

This was New York saying good- 
bye to Bill Robinson. And for a city 
long famous for its fabulous fare- 
wells to the famous and the not-so- 
famous, this indeed was the biggest 
of them all. For not since the rollick- 
ing 20's and the shocking death of 
Florence Mills had Broadway, Har- 
lem or all of New York said such 
loud and tearful goodbyes to one of 
its own. 

Nothing had compared with this. 
Not even the rousing farewell turn- 
out for Harlem’s self-appointed, two- 
fisted protector, ‘Bub’ Hewlett; the 
elegant engraved-invitation services 
for hair straightener heiress, A’Lelia 
Walker; or even the colorful last rites 
for tavern keeper Dickie Wells 
where it is said orchids were passed 
out at the church door and lady 
mourners embraced the corpse so 
much as it lay in state that the pop- 
ular Harlemite’s clothing had to be 
changed as often as three times a 
day. 

To be sure, the still-remembered 
faneral of Broadway's Negro darling, 
. Florence Mills, was quite a showy 
event with its low-circling airplane 
releasing flocks of blackbirds as a 
tribute to the stage star, but this too 
was strictly a class B_ production 
compared to the farewell staged for 


Bojangles. For him almost a million 
New Yorkers had joined in the three- 
day farewell tribute, among them 
some of the most prominent names 
in the entertainment, sports and po- 
litical worlds. There were floral 
wreaths from Joe Louis, Duke Elling- 
ton, Bob Hope and Lena Horne; a 
piano rendition of Chopin’s Funeral 
March by Hazel Scott and a eulogy 
from Broadway columnist Ed Sulli- 
van. 

In the congregation sat judges and 
basebal! players, politicians and 
movie stars. And for one final dash 
of color, a top-hatted old gent, 
known only as “Uncle Joey,” who 
said he and Bojangles had been pals 
“since the old Cotton Club days,” 
showed up at the last minute and was 
permitted to march directly behind 
Robinson's hearse as it paraded to- 
ward the cemetery. 

Fabulous funerals are old hat for 
America’s celebrity set, but there have 
been at least a half-dozen garish fare- 
wells staged for lesser personalities 
that for sheer pomp and pageantry 
all but out-rivaled a three-ring, P. T. 
Barnum production. 

Of these, the most still-talked-about 
perhaps was that held nine years ago 
in Detroit for Percy “Monkey-Dee” 
Smith, a good looking, 31-year-old 
Southern-born Negro who quit an 
automobile plant job four years be- 
fore his death to become one of the 
biggest panderers in Detroit history. 
For four years he lived sumptuously 
off the “take” from his string of 
women which included everything 
from shoplifters to dope peddlers, 
and who, some say, numbered as 
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many as six Or seven in every major 
city from Detroit to New York. 

His funeral like his life was 
flavored with the sensational. Yet 
curiously enough, though he had 
bought brand new limousines every 
six months and dressed in the most 
expensively tailored suits and sport 
outfits, he died virtually a pauper. 
Had it not been for a jackpot col- 
lected by his friends, the extravagan- 
za that was to be “Monkey Dee's” 
funeral might never have come off. 
His friends canvassed bars, barber 
shops, businessmen, fellow panderers 
ind even churches to raise nearly $5,- 
‘00 with which they bought $3,000 
worth of flowers to decorate his bier 
and grave, and used the remainder 
to stage one of the most riotous 
wakes ever held in Detroit. 

Actually the mourning proceedings 
turned into an all-night Bacchanalian 
orgy, lasting until about an hour 
and an half before the funeral. 
Dozens of platters of fried chicken 
and barbecue were on hand to satis- 
fy mourners’ appetites, and beer, iced 
by the tubs-full, and whisky and 
champagne by the cases were in gen- 
erous abundance for the more thirsty 
grievers. All night long the dead 
man’s fellow panderers and_ their 
boisterous women drank requiem 
toasts “to the late ‘Monkey Dee’,” 
and when they had sufficiently 
drowned their sorrows with whiskey, 
champagne and food, they then began 
pouring extra drinks for ‘Monkey 
Dee,” lining them up on the floor at 
the base of his $1,000, gold-bronzed 
casket. 

At the Ebenezer AME Church, 
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final rites were equally as extraor- 
dinary with more than 3,000 attend- 
ing the services and almost as many 
milling around outside. So many 
women were crying, fainting and 
screaming that it was hardly possible 
to distinguish girl friends from oth- 
ers in the huge crowd. One woman 
who had agreed to sing a solo dur- 
ing the services became so overcome 
with grief in the midst of her song 
that she burst into convulsive sobs 
and had to have the services of a 
lady attendant. For one final fillip, 
Claude “Bumpy” McNair, long-time 
friend and associate of the notorious 
panderer, dedicated an_ especially 
written poem, ‘Goodbye, Pal,’” which 
he himself wrote and recited. 

The procession which followed is 
still remembered by many as one of 
the longest ever seen in Detroit. It 
stretched no less than a mile long, 
included 157 vehicles, among them 
four flower wagons and 31 new Ca- 
dillacs bearing license plates from as 
far away as California, New York 
and Arizona. 

Truly, “Monkey Dee's” funeral 
was in a class by itself, but there has 
been at least one other in Detroit 
which perhaps set a precedent for the 
bawdy demonstrations staged for 
the fabulous sportsman. It was that 
of one of his forerunners in the 
trade—Frank Walker—who died in 
Cleveland in the middle 30's, and 
who, like ‘Monkey Dee,’ fancied 
himself a great lady’s man and sports- 
man. Although his funeral was mi- 
nus the all-night whisky-drinking 
wake, his mourners did, however, 
choose the day of the funeral to pay 
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him their last liquid respects. 

Conveniently, Frank Walker's fu- 
neral was held from a private chapel 
in Detroit which afforded mourners 
the privacy of a back room and an 
ample supply of whiskey for those 
who needed to bolster their spirits. 
Like others who arrived early for 
the occasion, the preacher who had 
been ergaged to officiate at the final 
rites also made his appearance ahead 
of time and soon discovered the 
“back room” and its accommodations 
for the thirsty. More than once he 
paid it a visit, ultimately deciding to 
remain there until time for the serv- 
ices. 

When he finally did emerge from 
the improvised bistro, he made the 
proper gestures to begin services, but 
for a full two minutes he stood mop- 
ping his brow, swaying slightly from 
side to side, saying nothing while 
the congregation stirred uneasily. Fin- 
ally one impatient mourner who too 
had been visiting the back room with 
the preacher, rose suddenly from his 
seat and yelled: “Well, I'll be d—d! 
That so-and-so’s drunk!” With this 
the minister politely excused himself 
and the funeral director stepped for- 
ward to carry on for the indisposed 
clergy. 

But more incredible still, when the 
procession left the chapel and turned 
off on Brush Street toward the ceme- 
tery it halted after a few blocks while 
several in the entourage piled out of 
their cars and scampered into an 
apartment building notoriously fa- 
mous for its traffic in dope. In a mo- 
ment they returned, walking gaily 
and grinning stupidly. Then, waving 
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to the funeral director to proceed, 
they settled back in their limousines 
and nonchalantly puffed away at mari- 
jauna cigarettes as the cortege headed 
for the cemetery. 

New York and Detroit, of course, 
have long had reputations for stag- 
ing the bizarre in funerals, but Chi- 
cago too has had its share. Here, 
however, the most-readily-recalled 
funeral—that of Olivet Baptist 
Church pastor, Rev. L. K. Williams 
— indeed was not so fabulous as it 
was mysterious. 

The plane crash which caused the 
74-year-old clergy’s death in 1940 
certainly was enough to furnish box- 
car headlines in the local Negro 
press, but the strange turn of events 
surrounding the funeral provided 
even better copy and bigger head- 
lines. For two days the body of the 
noted Baptist leader had lain in State 
in the historic Chicago church, then 
suddenly, about a half-hour before 
services were scheduled to begin, fire 
broke out in the rafters, damaging 
the church to such an extent that 
services had to be held later that 
evening outdoors on the sidewalks. 
An area of four square blocks was 
roped off for the proceedings and an 
estimated 2,000 people shivered in 
the sub-zero temperature to hear final 
rites administered. Persistent gossip 
later amplified the unusual happening 
to include someone’s rumor that the 
hearse turned over at the graveyard 
as an appropriate climax, but this, 
happily, proved to be more figmenta- 
tion than fact. 

Saying loud and ostentatious good- 
byes to the famous and much-cele- 
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brated dead seems acceptable enough 
indeed, but the unusual mourning 
demonstrations sponsored for the 
lesser gentry hardly seems the proper 
gesture for grief. Yet, who can say? 
It's an old Chinese custom to cele- 
brate death, and for at least one 
Chicago woman even this has been 


improved upon. Each year she spends 
nearly $5,000 decorating her late hus- 
band’s grave and at Christmas time 
she shoots the works, complete to 
lighted trees and Holly wreaths. 

Who knows? Maybe funerals 
should be made a little more cheer- 
ful. 


Readin’ His Writin’ 
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HORACE GREELEY, the famous editor of the New Yorker 
Tribune, was noted in his day for having about the most illegibie 
handwriting of any man known. Sometimes he could not even read 
it himself when it was ‘‘cold.” 

One day he wrote an editorial that the typesetter could hardly 
figure out, and as it was written just before the paper went to press, 
too late for correction, it contained, when printed, some ludicrous 
errors. When Greeley read it, he fussed and fumed and tore his 
thin, gray locks, and then fired the compositor on the spot. In fact, 
he was so enraged that he wrote a note to the man denouncing him 
for his stupidity. 

The man could not read the note, but he went around to the 
office of a rival newspaper and asked for a job. 

“Have you any recommendations?” asked the foreman. 

“Sure,” said the man. “I’ve got a letter from Mr. Greeley.” And 
he produced the letter in which Mr. Greeley called him all sorts 
of names. 

The foreman glanced at it, but of course he couldn’t read the 
script. “That's good enough,” he said. “Come to work tomorrow 
morning.” 

Sunshine Magazine 
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While bobby soxers swoon, Mr. B. croons—and looks 
forward to a new career on the concert stage 


MAN WITH THE 
CASHMERE VOICE 


BY RALPH J. GLEASON 


Reprinted from San Francisco Chronicle 


SLENDER young physical edu- 
cation student named William 
Clarence Eckstine stood on the 

stage of a Washington, D. C. theater 
one night in 1932 and sang his way 
to victory in an amateur contest. 

His prize was a week's engagement 
as vocalist with the theater pit band 
at a salary of $10. 

Recently this same young man, 
now known to bobby soxers and 
phonograph record buyers all over 
the country as Billy Eckstine, or just 
plain “Mr. B.,” sang in Ciro’s in San 
Francisco for a salary of $3500 a 
week, 

What has made him such a phe- 
nomenal success? It’s a combination 
of-three things: His voice—a deep 
sumbling baritone with a_ broad, 
soothing tone and cashmere softness 
that evokes awed admiration from 
the general public and musicians 
alike; his personality and stage pres- 
ence that fire a sort of ‘I-know-him” 
glow in his listeners; and his over- 
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whelming desire to be a success at the 
only career he’s ever been interested 
in—singing. 

The effect of the Eckstine voice is 
powerful. 

At a dance in New Jersey where 
he sang one night a young woman 
had a heart attack. At the Paramount 
Theater in New York he attracted 
a crowd that broke a six-year record 
formerly held by Frank Sinatra. Ata 
New York department store where 
he appeared to autograph records, 
customers stormed in and bought 
8,000 copies of his M-G-M album in 
one day. 

The Eckstine personality is a pro- 
moter’s delight. He is his own best 
press agent—co-operative and always 
willing to make personal appear- 
ances. He signs innumerable auto- 
graphs and greets everyone, even 
under the most hectic circumstances 
as “Buddy.” And he makes friends 
with the ease of a Dale Carnegie 
graduate. 
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Wayne F. Miller 


Billy Eckstine 


As for his single-mindedness about 
his career as a singer, Billy says, ‘'The 
bee bit me that night in Washington 
and singing has been the dominant 
factor in my life ever since.” 

It has taken more than 15 years 
for this combination to bring him to 
the top ranks of popular singers and 
into the big money alongside Sinatra, 
Como and Crosby. It might have 
happened a good deal sooner (‘‘I al- 
ways sang the same way as I do 
now,” he says, ‘except my voice has 
gotten deeper in recent years.”) if it 
were not for the fact that he is a 
Negro. While this quite possibly 
postponed his ultimate success, it has 
made that success even sweeter, for 
he is the first male member of his 
race ever to achieve top rank as a 
popular singer. 
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Today Billy is secure as the teen- 
agers favorite. His records are among 
the top sellers in the country, and no 
matter what tune he may select to 
sing, the company is certain hordes of 
his fans will buy it. 

None of his recordings has been 
a 24-hour sensation and six-week 
affliction like Male Train, but all 
of them sell wel! and keep selling. 
The M-G-M record distributor in 
Northern California, a quiet-voiced 
native of the Bay Area named Ray 
Coen, who shepherded Billy around 
to all his personal appearances there, 
points out an unusual aspect of his 
appeal. ‘We usually have at least 
five or six Eckstine records selling 
fast at one time,” he says “Right now 
it’s Caravan, Crying, Body and Soul, 
Lost in a Dream, his new one My 
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Foolish Heart, and his M-G-M al- 
bum.” 

Smaller companies which recorded 
Billy before he signed exclusively 
with M-G-M have also jumped on 
the band wagon of his success, re- 
issuing songs he made for them sev- 
eral years ago. A Cottage For Sale, 
the first record he made with his own 
band for National Records near the 
end of the war has been reissued and 
is selling swiftly all over again. Cash- 
ing in on his popularity, RCA-Victor 
has reissued an album of blues songs 
he made with the Earl Hines orches- 
tra almost 10 years ago. 

But all this success, with its attend- 
ant adulation and money hasn't af- 
fected Billy's equilibrium. His 
friends say “‘he is still the ‘down-to- 
earth-guy’ he always was.” 

Billy was born on July 8, 1914, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the son of a chauffeur 
and a seamstress. He has two older 
sisters but neither was musical. ‘My 
oldest sister used to sit at the window 
sill and play on it with her fingers 
like it was a piano,” Billy recalls. 
“When my father saw her, he said: 
‘That girl's a genius,’ and went out 
and bought her a piano. But nothing 
ever happened. She could play better 
window sill than piano.” 

During his school days in Pitts- 
burgh Billy took piano lessons but 
was more interested in football. “As 
a matter of fact, singing was con- 
sidered kind of on the lavender side 
in my gang,” he says. Billy's family 
moved to Washington, D. C., during 
the depression and Billy finished 
high school there. He then enrolled 
at St. Paul Normal School in Vir- 
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ginia, planning a career in physical 
education. 

The Howard Theater in Washing- 
ton was running a series of amateur 
nights, and more or less as a gag, 
Billy entered. His victory set him 
for a career as a singer and he 
promptly left school. 

After working around clubs in 
Washington, Billy got a chance to 
go on the road to front a band and be 
the featured vocalist. Then his 
family, aware that he was serious 
about singing, objected. But Billy 
says, they finally came around and he 
took off. 

The band was a good one, with 
lots of jobs. And they stuck together 
until Earl Hines, at that time one of 
the top band leaders hired away sev- 
eral of the men. Then Billy went out 
as a single again and worked his way 
through a succession of clubs until he 
landed in the De Lisa in Chicago. 

He was an attraction at that South 
Side night spot until the same Earl 
Hines, who had hired away the first 
band heard him sing and immediately 
hired him. 

“IT often ask Earl in the years 
after that how he missed me the first 
time, but he said he just didn’t even 
notice I was around,” Billy laugh- 
ingly recalls. 

While he was with Hines, Billy 
doubled on trumpet in the brass 
section of the orchestra. “I had al- 
ways liked to fool around with in- 
struments,” he says “and just be.ore 
I went with Hines a trumpet player 
stopped into the De Lisa one night 
and offered me his horn—plus-a case 
and five mutes—for $12. I couldn't 
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blow a note, but I suckered for that 
bargain.” 

After several years of traveling 
with the Hines band, Billy quit to go 
out again as a single. His vocal on 
a Hines record of Skylark had out- 
sold the Glenn Miller version and he 
had received a lot of good offers. 

Billy opened in a small club on 
New York’s 52d Street—the Swing 
Street of the last 15 years. But the 
20 per cent Federal tax on entertain- 
ment proved too much for many 
small club owners and Billy was 
stopped again. 

Then a chance came to sing for a 
series of dance dates if he could get 
a band together to play behind him. 
Billy discussed the proposal with his 
friend John Birks Gillespie, then an 
obscure jazz musician in New York 
who later, as “Dizzy,” became the 
leader of the bebop cult. The two de- 
cided to get a band together to fill the 
dates and also to give them a chance 
to experiment with the progressive, 
modern music they had been attempt- 
ing in after-hours’ sessions. 

The band played the dates and 
just kept going. ‘““We went on for 
three and a half years,’ Billy says, 
“but we just couldn’t make any 
money out of it.” But the band will 
always be remembered in jazz circles 
as the first to play the new, progres- 
sive music, paving the way for the 
commercial acceptance of Gillespie 
several years later. 

It was with that band that Billy 
took up the valve trombone. ‘It was 
nearer to my voice register. I could 
hear it better than the trumpe: and I 
liked the sound it made.” He took 
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lessons for a while and eventually be- 
came proficient enough to gain men- 
tion by Metronome magazine, a musi- 
cian’s trade paper, as ‘Musician of 
the Year.” 

With the band gone, Billy again 
went out as a single. This time the 
thing happened that gave him the 
chance he needed. M-G-M, making 
a strong bid for a major position in 
the record field, signed him. With 
their national distribution setup, their 
wide-spread promotional activities 
and the barrage of publicity, Billy 
began to be heard by the general 
public and all his records started to 
sell. 

Billy considers his M-G-M_ con- 
tract the turning point. 

He could pick his own tunes and 
get the musical backgrounds he 
wanted (“We use 33 and 34-piece 
bands with everything, oboes, French 
and English horns, flutes . . .’’) 

With M-G-M’s assistance, Billy's 
treatment of a song for recording 
purposes is no chancy thing. He 
selects the possibilities with his mana- 
ger Milt Ebbins and M-G-M’s musi- 
cal director Harry Meyerson. If they 
think the song is suitable for him, 
Billy takes it to his accompanist 
Bobby Tucker, an erudite, be-spec- 
tacled, classical music student, and 
they run through it. “We try to get 
familiar with it,” Billy explains. 
“We keep at it, working it over, ex- 
amining the chords, and listening for 
the passing changes. We try to give 
it color, style and ‘the Eckstine 
treatment.’ ”’ 

“The Eckstine treatment’ is usu- 
ally identified in the public mind by 
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the “tags’’ or endings which Billy 
puts on his songs. They give each 
number a unique flavor and, though 
rather unconventional, have proven 
a valuable trade-mark. 

Another Eckstine trade-mark is 
his vibrato, which is quite pro- 
nounced in the lower register. Critics 
have rapped it, believing it has no 
place in jazz, but Billy is funda- 
mentally a singer of sentimental 
songs, dripping with romance, and 
the vibrato possibly helps with the 
bobby soxers. Billy himself says he 
didn’t even know he had a vibrato 
until the critics started writing about 
it. 

In a club, such as Ciro’s, the 
Eckstine romantic touch is pro- 
nounced. Couples stand at the bar, 
hand in hand, entranced, their eyes 
on Billy as his lush voice pours out. 
He does most of his record hits in 
the club including his own pet, Body 
avd Soul, in which he departs from 
the melody, using his voice as an in- 
strument and improvising around the 
chords. He received several unfavor- 
able reviews for this, but he says: “I 
still like it. Maybe it’s the ham in 
me!’’ Now he has started to inter- 
sperse semiclassical numbers like 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh and Yours Is 
My Heart Alone. 

This latter move is part of Billy's 
plan for the future. After another 
five years or so, when he is financially 
able to sing “tor $5 a week if I care 


to,” he plans to study classical music. 
He would like to spend about three 
years studying the classics and then 
build himself another career as a 
singer of, possibly, the Pinza type 
and then do concert work in the 
manner of Marian Anderson. 

Right now, however, Billy has 
plenty to keep him busy with his 
popular career, his new house in 
Encino with a putting green in the 
back yard (golf is his favorite re- 
laxation—he shoots in the low 80's) 
and reading his bundles of fan mail. 

Billy’s wife, June, a former singer, 
is in charge of the fan mail depart- 
ment. She doesn’t object at all to the 
swooning he seems to generate in the 
weaker sex. Quite the opposite. She 
says that as long as the mail pours in, 
everything is all right. 

And everything does seem to be 
going all right for Billy. 

He can look forward to a long 
career, too, if his present success is 
any indication. He recently won the 
Down Beat and Metronome awards 
as the top male singer. His plans for 
classical music studies and concerts 
may never materialize, but Billy be- 
lieves they will and his belief in 
himself has been rewarded so far. 
“Just think,” he says, “if I had given 
up and gone into my father’s business 
as a chauffeur, I'd be sitting around 
in that garage now, a mighty un- 
happy guy.” 


Copyright San Francisco Chronicle 
(February 26, 1950) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Cloud Five 


66 E ARE now climbing to 
19,000 feet to avoid the 
worst of a storm over the 

Pennsylvania mountains,” announced 
the pilot over the P.A. system. "If we 
don’t clear it we may be in for a lit- 
tle rough weather.” After a short si- 
lence he added cheerfully: ‘““Tempera- 
ture at this height, 15 below; on the 
ground, 54 above. We are traveling 
at 350 miles an hour. Fasten your 
belts.” 

Cloud Five, the beautiful bit of 
fluff on which I had been riding so 
peacefully a few moments before, had 
suddenly dissolved into an opaque 
mist. The huge airliner rolled with 
the gale, dipped lustily and droned 
on toward New York. A stewardess 
took the empty seat beside me, grate- 
ful for a chance to wipe the sweet- 
ness from her tired lips. She felt 
like talking. 

It was a great life, but she was 
ending it all the next month with rice 
and orange blossoms. For four years 
the New Jersey girl had been play- 
ing hide-and-seek with the birdies. 
Soon she would be coming down to 
earth to build her own nest. Ber- 
muda for a honeymoon, Europe for 
a chaser. The gal in the blue uni- 
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form sighed luxuriously and closed 
her eyes. 

Flying was all right, she conceded. 
You meet all kinds of people like 
prospective husbands, and the grey- 
haired gentleman two seats ahead. 
That was Chicago-New York philan- 
thropist Marshall Field, she con- 
fided. 

The plane took a nasty lurch and 
my ears went dead. “Do this,’ she 
said, opening and closing her mouth 
with jerky motions. “Swallowing and 
yawning helps too. Ever notice how 
babies always cry when a plane lands ? 
It is their way of clearing their ears. 
We tell mothers to let them cry. 
Baby knows best. Like this,” she 
again demonstrated when I showed 
signs of lagging. It was too ridicu- 
lous. I shut my big mouth and 
changed the subject. 

Surprisingly 40 per cent of the peo- 
ple riding planes today, she said, are 
first Highters. Those little paper cups, 
though well concealed, are still stand- 
ard equipment, and when the going 
really gets rough, when beads of 
lightning play catch along the wings 
and the silver creatures do involun- 
tary flip flops, even oldtimers are 
distressed. 


I remembered a sugar-voiced stew- 
ardess who fell flat on her Dixie 
cup beside my seat, an air pocket 
casualty. I remembered the sicken- 
ing feeling I got one time in In- 
dianapolis when we taxied out onto 
the field and right back again to 
exchange our plane for a train—and 
me fresh from a speech-making ca- 
tastrophe with nothing to sleep in 
but a pink corsage. And the time the 
weather was so bad they sent male 
stewardesses along to serve the soup, 
and the plane hung over Cleveland 
for over an hour waiting to come in. 

Before I could ask another question 
the girl beside me slipped out of her 
belt and back to center aisle duty. 
Bright holes were opening up in the 
clouds. Soon we were back in the 
dazzling sunlight of the stratosphere, 
scooting around snowy cloud banks. 
Below through ragged patches of 
meringue was landscape that looked 
—of all things—like maps of land- 
scape. Cars crawled over white-rib- 
boned highways like busy ants, rivers 
switched and swayed between the 
bluffs and lakes sprawled out like 
blue-grey flap jacks on a warped grid- 
dle. | Mountains made like mole 
hills. Towns and villages appeared 
clean and orderly and insignificant. 

Just as I was marveling at the pow- 
ers that hold tons of steel aloft, a 
pilot left his cabin and strolled lei- 
surely through the plane. I know 
that large ships carry a crew of three 
and that automatic controls are re- 
liable, but when a working flyboy re- 
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turns to his driver's seat it gives me 
an inner happiness and a closer feel- 
ing for the here than for the here- 
after. 

Tantalizing aromas from the mess 
hall followed by a steaming dinner 
dispelled the morbidity. Once again 
I was sitting on my favorite cloud, 
my tray rested lightly on a pillow 
as I proceeded to raise havoc with 
the battery of dainty paper containers 
placed before me. 

Soon we were over little ole New 
York, circling for the landing. The 
sky baby swooped unerringly down 
toward LaGuardia field, coming so 
close to the bay that I could feel the 
dampness on my feet. That was a 
question I wanted to ask the girl from 
New Jersey. Why in the name of all 
that is sacred do they insist upon 
building air strips beside large bodies 
of water? At Boston, for instance, 
all that marks the end of the field 
is a little sign which says “terminal.” 
Not one word about the 174 millon 
gallons of ocean-going bay lapping 
at its pedestal. 

Having finally landed, I looked 
around to see if there were any of 
my countrymen on the plane. There 
were none, although today it is no 
longer unusual for the brethren who 
talk about heaven to voluntarily head 
that way. Ten years ago, yes. 

Like on my very first plane trip 
when a man eyed me coldly as I 
walked toward the gangplank and 
said: “You never know w/a: you il 
see on these things next!” 
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Absence of a Negro general today recalls 


retired colonel’s 500-mile ride 
to prove his fitness for promotion 


COLONEL YOUNG'S 
FAMOUS RIDE 


BY FRANK HARRIOTT 


HE reaction among Negroes was 

stormy. ‘Give us Charlie Young 

and we'll bring the Kaiser 
back!” was the slogan of the day. Edi- 
torials in Negro newspapers blasted 
the War Department for its hypoc- 
risy. They pointed out that the rec- 
ord of Col. Charles Young was equal 
—in many cases superior—to that of 
white officers holding a similar rank. 
But their protests went begging for 
official sympathy. 

Cause for this furor was a typi- 
cal story of American injustice: 

When the United States entered 
the World War in April, 1917, Col. 
Charles Young was the army’s high- 
est ranking Negro officer. He was 
also the only Negro officer serving 
who had graduated from West Point. 
It was hoped, therefore, that acceler- 
ated wartime promotions would soon 
give him the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral. 

But the army had no intention of 
letting this happen. Seventy-five per 
cent of the army’s officers were white 
southerners—officership, they felt, 
was ‘‘a gentleman’s profession’ — 
and they were violently opposed to 
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Young. When he came up for his 
physical before the medical board, 
the army was quick to retire him for 
what it called “high blood pressure.” 

Young was in a curious position. 
He could not openly attack his superi- 
ors, for such an act would destroy 
his chance for recognition. He did 
indicate his feelings, however, and 
did so more vividly than had he 
shouted words of protest. He lost 
his battle, unfortunately, but by 
making his spectacular horseback 
ride to Washington to prove his phys- 
ical fitness, he gave more importance 
to demands for the full integration 
of Negroes in the army than anyone 
before him. 

Young had worked hard to achieve 
his position of esteem. The son of 
former slaves—his father was a Civil 
War veteran—he was born in a log 
cabin at Mayslick, Kentucky, in 1864. 
His studies at public and high schools 
were reinforced with lessons given 
by a private tutor, and in 1884 he 
entered West Point. There, at the 
age of 20, he received his first taste 
of organized race prejudice. 

West Point cadets jeered him as 
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“the load of coal.’’ He was ostra- 
cized, and the few references made 
to him were always insulting. When 
men were being assigned to various 
phases of their work, for example, 
the officer of the day would ask con- 
temptuously: “Who's going on this 
nigger detail?’ Young, determined 
to survive the torments, refused to 
throw in the towel. Four years later 
he graduated with high honors. 

Young was then assigned to the 
9th Cavalry in Nebraska and Utah. 
In 1894 he was ordered to Wilber- 
force University where for four years 
he commanded a Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. In 1903, after see- 
ing service in the Spanish-American 
War as commander of the 9th Ohio 
Batallion, he was sent to Haiti on 
a highly confidential mission. 

Haiti was in a state of almost con- 
stant revolution. America, interest- 
ed in seeing a stable government in 
power, was anxious to secure maps 
of the tiny republic. Large sums were 
offered for these maps, but they were 
not for sale. Young was chosen to 
make the maps from personal obser- 
vation. The job was risky and his 
life was in constant danger from 
warring political factions. Working 
incognito, he labored night and day 
for several weeks. The maps and 
other information he finally pro- 
duced were of high military impor- 
tance. President Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote him a personal letter thanking 
and commending him for exceptional 
service. 

Young’s success as an officer did 
not go to his head. He used to say, 
derisively, that the wearing of a full 
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dress uniform was “‘putting on the 
dog.” To him, efficiency was the 
important thing. In the cavalry he 


_worked his men hard, drove his 


horses to new extremes. It was a 
common joke in army circles that 
Young’s men couldn't help looking 
healthy, that his horses couldn’t help 
looking lean because they were never 
given a chance to put on excess 
weight. 

Young never let himself forget his 
experiences at West Point, or what 
it meant to be a Negro in the U. S. 
Army. Many of his friends still re- 
member the rage he displayed when 
a group of white soldiers, sitting 
around a pump near Camp Alger. 
Virginia, failed to salute him as he 
approached on horseback. They tell 
delightedly how Young dismounted. 
removed his coat, hung it on a fence 
post and commanded the soldiers to 
salute every button on it. White sol- 
diers at the camp saluted him prompt- 
ly after that. 

Although hard as nails on the 
military scene, Young was in private 
life a devoted husband and father , 
to his wife and two children. He 
loved the simple pleasures of home 
and family. He had a passionate in- 
terest in music, played and composed 
for the violin, piano and guitar. He 
liked being with his friends, some 
of whom formed a veritable Negro 
Who's Who of the day: W. E. Du- 
Bois, B. O. Davis, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

“He had a warm feeling for people 
and enjoyed having a good time,” 
his widow recalled not -long ago. 
“My patience, he could fill a whole 
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house with laughter and merriment! 
Everyone in town would know when 
he returned from a trip. He was 
just effervescent. That’s the only way 
I can describe him.” 

In 1911 Young was ordered to 
Africa to help organize a frontier 
force for the Republic of Liberia. 
“Due to Major Young’s watchful ef- 
forts,”’ Secretary of State Robert Lans- 
ing wrote later, “much good has been 
accomplished in patrolling the Brit- 
ish and French boundaries, in the 
construction of roads, and to a great 
extent in preventing uprisings of 
native Liberian tribes . . . Major 
Young has been found most valu- 
able.” 

But in the process of being valu- 
able, Young almost lost his life. Am- 
bushed with 500 Liberian troops by 
an unfriendly tribe from the Afri- 
can interior, he was seriously wound- 
ed. A tribesman, using an antiquat- 
ed weapon, had fired a rusty, two- 
inch leg from a cast iron pot into 
his arm. Long suffering without 
medical attention brought on an at- 
tack of the dreaded black water fever 
—malaria in its worst form. Young 
survived all these ordeals without 
complaint. 

“He was never one to talk about 
hardships in the line of duty,’’ Mrs. 
Young recalled recently. “He always 
seemed to accept what came. When 
the government turned in the high 
blood pressure report on him, all he 
said was: ‘Every full-blooded Amer- 
ican who loves his country and his 
people naturally would have some 
high-blood pressure.’ ” 

But Young, as all his acquaintances 
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knew, was not going to let it go at 
that. He reasoned that demonstrating 
his ability to serve would expose the 
government's false position. So one 
morning, early in June, 1918, he 
saddled a bay mare named Dolly, 
packed a saddlebag with lunch and 
put on his uniform. 

“It’s time for my people—my 
brethren—to know that I am phys- 
ically fit,” he told his wife. His 
plan, which he had considered for 
several days, was to ride Dolly from 
his hometown, Xenia, Ohio, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., 500 miles away. It 
was a ride which would have taxed 
the physical capabilities of a much 
younger man, but Young, at 54, was 
undaunted. 

Young covered the distance in 16 
days, stopping for the night at small 
towns along the way so his horse 
could be quartered and fed. The 
weather was good and he suffered no 
undue exposure. The unpleasant- 
ness he did suffer resulted from con- 
tacts with prejudiced people. He did 
not describe his adventures extensive- 
ly after his ride, but the details he 
did give are still remembered by his 
friends. 

At one town there was no provi- 
sion for Negro travelers. Young 
asked if he could spend the night 
on the porch of a house near a stable 
where white townspeople had agreed 
to quarter his horse. He was refused 
at first, but then the owner of the 
in—adding that he 
guessed it would be all right since 
Young was leaving early the next 
morning. 

At another town, in Virgina, a 
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few hours drive from the capital, 
Young was refused lodging again— 
this time by the Negro proprietress of 
a small resort hotel. She considered 
her establishment too respectable for 
the dusty, road-weary likes of Young. 
“You can’t stay here,’ she told him. 
“T have some very important colored 
guests coming from Washington. 
There isn’t enough room for you.” 

Young asked if she would serve 
him a meal before he proceeded fur- 
ther. She hesitated, then said it 
would be all right if he left before 
her guests arrived. But in the middle 
of the meal, the guests turned up. 
When they saw Young, they ex- 
claimed: “Why, here’s Charlie! Good 
old Charlie!” 

The guests, it turned out, were 
friends of Col. and Mrs. Young. 
They knew of his ride from the 
headline coverage it was receiving 
in the Negro press, lost no time in 
plying him with questions. The 
proprietress, apologizing profusely, 
found him a room at once. 

In one town Young was allowed 
to spend the night at a white road- 
side inn. The town, oddly enough, 
was one which advertised: “Nigger, 
don’t let the sun set on you here!” 
As he sat before an open fire that 
evening, several of the assembled 
whites asked him who he was and 
where he was going. 

“What an injustice,’” one remarked 
after he told them. “What can we 
do to help you?” 


“Nothing to help me,’ Young 


said, “but if other Negro soldiers 
stop here, I wish you'd give them 
lodging for the night.” 
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Shortly after his arrival in Wash- 
ington, Young rode up to the old 
State, War and Navy Building to see 
the Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, the man he hoped would put 
his wrongs to right. He dismounted 
and hitched Dolly to an iron railing. 
Heads popped out of windows and 
curious onlookers stopped to stare as 
he strode toward the building's en- 
trance. 

Negro messengers employed in the 
building spread word of ,his arrival. 
Eyes followed him as he walked 
through the corridors. Doors opened, 
and white officers, some of whom had 
attended West Point with him, called 
out: “Good luck, Charlie! Good 
luck!” Young kept his eyes straight 
ahead. 

Emmett J. Scott, Negro Special As- 
sistant to the War Secretary, was 
anxiously awaiting Young's arrival. 
He took him to Baker's office at once. 

“Col. Young,” Baker said after 
they shook hands, “I’ve been hearing 
a great deal about you.” 

“I imagine that’s very true, Mr. 
Secretary,” Young said. 

Baker paused, cleared his throat, 
then went on to discuss the editorial 
campaigns Negro newspapers were 
waging against his department. “I 
can’t say the charges against us are 
justified,” he remarked. “Our med- 
ical boards, after all, are composed of 
just and fair men. But colored peo- 
ple are so mistreated, I can easily 
see how they might be used by agi- 
tators .. .” 

Baker talked on in this vein for 
10 minutes. Then he came directly 

to the point. “Col. Young, I'd like 
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to ask you a question. Would you 
prefer combatant or non-combatant 
service ?”” 

Young clicked his heels and sa- 
luted. “Combatant!” 

“We'll see what we can do,” Baker 
said, concluding the interview. 

Baker's promise to do something 
stirred the Negro press to new en- 
thusiasm in Young's behalf. Young 
was physically fit. Young was quali- 
fied for generalship. Why wasn't 
Young given a chance to serve over- 
seas? Washington officials plugged 
their ears and looked the other way. 
Finally, in a magnificently inept at- 
tempt to end the din, they restored 
Young to active duty and assigned 
him to non-combatant service at 
Camp Grant, Illinois. The war at 
this time was, conveniently enough, 
almost over. 

Young was not allowed to languish 
at Camp Grant for long. A year later 
he was sent back to Liberia and or- 
dered to assist in a training pro- 
gram for that country’s armed forces. 

W. E. DuBois, writing later in 
Crisis, asked an embarrassing ques- 
tion: Charles Young's blood pres- 
sure was too high for him to go to 
France, why was it not too high for 
him to be sent to even more arduous 
duty in the swamps of West Africa?” 

The question went unanswered. 
Early in 1922, however, while on an 
expedition in Nigeria, Col. Young 
came down with pneumonia. He 


’ might have survived this illness, but 


his kidneys—weakened by the black 
water fever he suffered on his previ- 
ous trip—refused to function. He 
died a few days later, on January 
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Col. Charles Young 


8th, at Lagos, of uremic poisoning, 
and was given burial with full mili- 
tary honors by British troops. 

A year later Young's body was dis- 
interred and brought back to the 
United States for final services and 
burial at Arlington National Ceme- 
tary. Seventy-five thousand people 
were on hand as the procession moved 
through Washington streets, and 
high army and government officials 
were in obvious attendance when the 
final service was read. 

But W. E. DuBois, forever on 
the alert, gave voice to the unspoken 
thoughts in many minds, movingly 
summed up a sorry chapter in Amer- 
ican history. “If the United States 
government retired a sick man,” he 
wrote, “it murdered him by detailing 
him afterwards to Africa. God rest 
Col. Young's sickened soul, but give 
our souls no rest if we let the truth 
concerning him drop, overlaid with 
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race relations are also impeded by 
lack of government know-how 


Like the problems of water, transportation and 
mechanization, South Africa’s problems in 


GROWING PAINS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BY J. S. SEIDMAN 


Reprinted from Dun’s Review 


OUTH AFRICA is a country with 
great economic possibilities 
thwarted by some tough political 

and financial problems, plus the 
- challenge of racial and religious ten- 
sions. 

A review of the problems will help 
to a better appraisal of the economic 
possibilities. Of the various problems, 
the racial question is the most deep 
seated, and will therefore be con- 
sidered first. 

Tensions arise wherever basically 
different races live side by side in 
one national area. South Africa pro- 
vides a sharp demonstration of this 
with its black, white, and brown col- 
or bands. Of the 1114 million popu- 
lation, 8 million, or about 70 per 
cent, are Negroes; 2 million, or about 
18 per cent, are white; 1 million, 


J. S. SEMIDMAN, tax authority and 
partner in Seidman & Seidman, New York 
firm of certified public accountants, visited 
South Africa where he interviewed cabi- 
net ministers, bankers, business execu- 
tives and various group leaders. 
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or about 9 per cent, are mixed; and 
a little over 4 of a million, or about 
3 per cent, are Hindus. (In South 
Africa, the Negroes are called “na- 
tives’ and the Hindus are called ‘‘In- 
dians,” and they will be referred to 
here in that way.) 

There is no political or social 
equality between native and white. 
There cannot be, for the simple rea- 
son that the natives are not at present 
prepared for it and therefore would 
not fare well under it. 

The natives are still primitive, 
illiterate, and dominated by the witch 
doctor and ritual fanfare. They live 
in a tribal society with tribal customs 
and clashes. Only in the cities do the 
natives come in contact with West- 
ern civilization, and there it has pro- 
duced bewildering adjustment prob- 
lems for them. 

The whites welcome the natives 
as a source of cheap labor. But they 
also fear the natives because the na- 
tives outnumber them four to one. 
Furthermore, the natives have dis- 
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tinctly lower living standards, and 
constitute a serious threat to the white 
man’s wage scale. 

The whites have accordingly taken 
certain defensive measures. The na- 
tives can come into the cities only 
by permission, as if they were immi- 
grating into another country. The na- 
tives cannot be utilized in skilled oc- 
cupations. They cannot unionize. 
They cannot own land in the cities. 
While educational opportunities are 
accorded the natives, the facilities 
are meager and limited. 

The natives are not ready for polit- 
ical and economic freedom any 
more than a five-year-old child is 
ready to cope with solid geometry or 
differential calculus. However, with 
the gradual development of the na- 
tives in education, skilled occupa- 
tions, and responsibility for manage- 
ment and government, their ultimate 
production and consumption capacity 
represents one of the great assets of 
South Africa. 

The present government of South 
Africa advocates physical segregation 
of the natives from the whites. The 
administration feels that physical con- 
tact is what ignites the racial fuse 
and that, by separation, each group 
can best achieve its greatest develop- 
ment. In the 20th century this sounds 
like a naive approach to racial rela- 
tions. 

While the native-white racial prob- 
lern in South Africa is the tough one 
for the long pull, the far more im- 
minent and explosive situation is the 
one with the Indians. There are only 
a little over 4% of a million In- 
dians in South Africa, or about 3 
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per cent of the total population; yet 
they have the country in a racial 
dither. Sparks fly between the In- 
dians and the natives, and between 
the Indians and the whites, each for 
different reasons. 

The recent race riots occurred be- 
tween the natives and the Indians. 
The riots took place in the city of 
Durban where most of the Indians 
live. There were many provocations. 
The natives, who outnumber the In- 
dians more than 25 to 1, buy at In- 
dian stores. The natives accuse the 
Indians of profiteering. They lay all 
price rises to Hindu exploitation. 
Fuel is added to the fire because the 
Indians are accorded economic and 
political rights denied the natives. 
The fact that the Indians court some 
of the native women doesn’t help 
either. 

The Indians answer all these 
charges. They say that the price rises 
are not Indian greed but the effect of 
world economic events, and that they 
charge no more than any trader would 
under similar circumstances. They 
justify their better economic and po- 
litical status on the ground that they 
are culturally far more advanced than 
the natives. In fact, the Indians 
maintain that they are not granted 
sufficient rights and privileges. The 
problem about women, they say, is 
just one of human nature. 

At all events, the native-Indian 
feud is still volcanic with an erup- 
tion possible at any time. 

The difficulty between the whites 
and the Indians is many-sided. The 
Indians were invited to come in by 
the whites as a source of cheap in- 
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dustrial labor. Now, the whites are 
offering a bounty to get rid of the 
Indians. 

The discontent of the whites is 
based on these grounds: The Indians 
refuse to adopt Western standards. 
They procreate rapidly, wallow in 
filth, create slum areas, destroy real 
estate values wherever they go. They 
are also indicted for being financial 
parasites who live off the country, 
cheat on taxes, and send their earn- 
ings back to India. 

The Indians deny all this. They 
say, in answer, that they assimilate as 
much of Western ways as the whites 
will let them. They also say that it 
is up to the whites to help educate 
the Indians to better living standards 
and customs, just as white mission- 
aries do for backward people in 
other parts of the world. 

The basic difficulty really lies much 
deeper than any of these factors. 
White industry wants the Indians as a 
labor reserve. White commerce is un- 
happy about the Indians as competi- 
tors. Furthermore, there is fear of 
Indian political penetration to over- 
throw the whites. The whites are 
not unmindful that there are 400 
million Indians in their own home- 
land in an area that cannot econom- 
ically sustain that many. Overrunning 
of some other country is likely to 
take place, and South Africa may be 
the place. 

_The Indians already in South 
Africa would be a good nucleus for 
such expansion. In addition, there is 
a large Indian settlement in Kenya, 
East Africa, that could descend upon 
South Africa. In fact, one even hears 
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talk of the possibility of Indian mili- 
tary invasion of South Africa, if 
South Africa were to break loose 
from the British Empire. That pos- 
sibility is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons that South Africa has backed 
away from its claim for independence 
from Britain. Until the Indian prob- 
lem is safely settled, South Africa is 
likely to hold on closely to the 
mother country’s apron strings. 

The specter of communism also 
enters into the Indian-white picture. 
The possibility that India may line 
up with the East must be taken into 
account. If India were to go that 
way, South Africa would become a 
strategic area. India then might at- 
tempt to incite the natives from with- 
in and try military aggression from 
without. What's more, the natives 
would probably be easy pickings in 
the light of their budding discontent. 

South Africa is a good illustration 
of the fact that governmental policy 
can influence economic development, 
and vice versa. 

Formed only 40 years ago as a do- 
minion of the United Kingdom, from 
four previously separate states, South 
Africa, like the United States, has 
two major political parties—the Na- 
tionalists and the United Party. The 
Nationalists, now in power, compare 
in a far-fetched sort of way with the 
Democrats, and the United Party with 
the Republicans. 

Headed by 75-year-old Prime Min- 
ister Malan, the Nationalists came 
into power in 1948 for a five-year 
term. As with the last American 
Presidential election, the- defeated 
party, led by 79-year-old General 
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Smuts, had confidently anticipated 
victory. The Nationalists actually 
had a minority of the votes, but won 
the election because farmer votes 
count for 15 per cent more than 
those of city folk. Even then, it was 
necessary for the Nationalists to form 
a coalition with the Afrikaans Party, 
a minority group headed by the 
present Minister of Finance, N. C. 
Havenga. 

They are just what their name im- 
plies—intense nationalists. They 
stand for one flag, one language, one 
race. The party is made up primarily 
of descendants of the early settlers, 
the Boers. Their language is Afri- 
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kaans, a remote derivative from the 
Dutch, and they embrace the religious 
faith of Calvinism. They take them- 
selves, their politics, and their reli- 
gion very seriously. Their slogan is 
“Boer on top.” To promote this they 
have a powerful secret organization 
known as the Boerderbund. 

The Nationalists do not take too 
kindly to the English. Some of the 
Afrikaaners are still fighting or 
smarting from the effects of the Boer 
War. The outer fringe clamors for 
absolute independence from Britain. 
The more moderate are determined 
to procure a republic “within the 
framework of the United Kingdom.” 
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The Nationalists strongly wish to 
make Afrikaans the sole language of 
the country—in the schools, the 
courts, the Parliament, and elsewhere. 
Obviously, this can only create divi- 
sion and conflict with the English 
speaking population, or 40 per cent 
of the whites. In world affairs, it 
means that South Africa would cut 
itself off from an important language 
of commerce. 

South Africa is determined to take 
aggressive Measures against commu- 
nism. The Nationalists rationalize 
the restrictions on immigration, nat- 
uralization, and the press on the basis 
of combating communism. They re- 
gard the natives as ‘‘naturals’’ for 
communist propaganda, they 
want to immunize the natives from 
it. 

In the economic field the National- 
ists are stepping up the pace and in- 
tensity of action taken by previous 
governments. The administration is 
constantly expanding its hold on the 
economy. There are price controls, 
wage controls, exchange controls, im- 
port controls, immigration controls, 
taxation controls, and tariff controls. 
The government owns the railways, 
air lines, and steel industry. There 
are all sorts of welfare, pension, and 
social security laws. 

South Africa has a great economic 
potential. It has vast natural re- 
sources and industrial and agricultural 
capacity. That capacity has by no 
means been tapped, and yet the gov- 
ernment is pursuing policies ap- 
propriate to a fully developed 
economy. 

Here the complicated racial and 
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political problems are accompanied 
by two other problems associated with 
the country’s geography. One is water 
and the other is transport. Of the two, 
the water situation is more serious 
because of the difficulty and cost of 
correction, 

South Africa is dry. It has few 
rivers. It has plenty of rainfall, but 
the water runs into the sea. In the 
process, it carries the soil with it, so 
that there is not only dry soil, but 
eroded soil as well. To make matters 
worse, there is a high rate of fire 
damage and a higher rate of farmer 
ignorance about soil conservation and 
effective water utilization. The result 
is high cost farm production, plus 
the incapacity of South Africa to 
produce all of its own food require- 
ments. 

The water shortage also has a curb- 
ing effect upon industry. There is 
water, of course, all around the coast 
of South Africa. However, there is 
none where industry is. Industry is 
concentrated on the high plateaus 
considerably inland. How to get an 
adequate supply of water to the in- 
dustrial areas is the $64 question. 

The answer to all this is irrigation, 
dams, fire controls, farm efficiency, 
soil conservation, and relocation of 
industry. This takes time and a tre- 
mendous amount of money. Fortu- 
nately, there is an abundant supply otf 
coal to make up for the lack of hydro- 
electric facilities. But until the fun- 


damental aspects of the water prob- 
lem are solved, there is a serious bot- 
tleneck to the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of South Africa. 
Another deterrent is the railroad 
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situation. Railroads are the key to 
transport since South African rivers 
are not generally navigable. On the 
other hand, railroad costs are very 
high. The coasts are lined with 
mountains, while the industry is in- 
land. This means that there is diffi- 
cult terrain to cross for the average 
haul to and from the coast. 

Distances are great and the popula- 

tion sparse. South Africa, with one- 
sixth the area of the United States, 
has only one-thirteenth the popula- 
tion. That, however, is on the basis 
of the entire South African popula- 
tion. But only the white population 
has any real meaning in railroad fig- 
ures and operations. On that basis, 
with one-sixth the area of the United 
States, there is less than one-seventy- 
fifth the population. 

Furthermore, the South African 
railroads are narrow gauge and largely 
single track. The result is slow, cost- 
ly transportation. 

The railroads are government 
owned. Private capital started to build 
the railroads but met with financial 
disaster, and so the government had 
to take over. In the hands of the 
government, several unfortunate 
things developed. In the first place, 
an unsound freight rate structure was 
built, catering to the farm vote. 
Agricultural products, raw materials, 
and certain minerals are subsidized 
by preferential freight rates at the 
expense of industrial production and 
gold. 

Then again, government ownership 
of the railroads has resulted in sup- 
pression of motor traffic. There is a 
law, probably applied more in the 
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breach than in the observance, that 
no freight can be hauled by motor if 
the distance is such that it has to pass 
more than two railroad stations. To 
top it off, there is a shortage of 
freight cars. The result is that ship- 
pers sometimes have to wait weeks to 
have their products moved, and then 
this is accomplished at great cost. 
That in turn slows up South Africa's 
ability to export and cash in on dollar 
exchange. 

The air lines are likewise govern- 
ment owned. Their operation is the 
responsibility of the Minister of 
Transport who is also in charge of 
the railways. This results in some 
conflicts that are generally resolved 
in favor of the railroads. Air rates 
are set high, to the detriment, if not 
prevention, of air cargo. 

Railroad mileage is adequate for 
present purposes. However, there 
would have to be considerable expan- 
sion if the water problem were solved 
and the resulting bottleneck to agri- 
cultural and industrial capacity re- 
moved. The same would be true if 
the country were opened up from 
other sources, like immigration, or a 
rise in the living standard of the 
natives. 

South Africa has tried to negotiate 
a loan from the United States. South 
Africa enjoys a good credit standing 
with the United States, for, like Fin- 
land, it has never defaulted on_ its 
external debt. It even paid up its 
lend-lease obligations. The monies of 
any new loan should be directed 
specifically and primarily to the devel- 
opment of railroads, automobile 
roads, dams, and engineering tech- 
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niques. Those are the things that will 
pay big dividends to all concerned. A 
general outpouring of money not 
linked to these fundamentals is like- 
ly to amount to a mere shot in the 
arm. 

What are the opportunities for 
business and investment in South 
Africa? 

South Africa is rich in resources. 
It can literally and figuratively be 
said that ‘‘there’s gold in them thar 
hills’ —in fact more gold than any- 
where else in the world. South Africa 
is also one of the world’s principal 
suppliers of manganese and chrome, 
two strategic materials that the United 
States now is stockpiling. It has vast, 
easy-to-mine coal deposits. 

The country is primarily agricul- 
tural with emphasis on wool, hides, 
and corn. However, World War II 
also gave an impetus to industrializa- 
tion. That field is especially fertile. 
Some of the new industries that the 
United States developed in the last 
10 years are not yet known in South 
Africa. 

Already, great fortunes have been 
amassed—such as those of the Op- 
penheimers in mining, the Schlesing- 
ers in the secondary industries. The 
white population, comprising about 
18 per cent of a total population of 
1114 million, enjoys a high living 
standard. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this is the fact that South 
‘Africa runs the United States a close 
second in the ratio of automobiles to 
population. In the United States 
there is an auto for every five people. 
In South Africa, there is one for every 
six whites. 
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South Africa has been having 
severe growing pains, and in the 
process its foreign exchange position 
has become unbalanced. Its imports 
have been outrunning its exports to 
the point where in 1948 it wound up 
behind the financial eight-ball on net 
balance, for about $400,000,000. It 
has therefore imposed drastic import 
and currency restrictions. 

In 1948 the United States sold to 
South Africa a half billion dollars 
worth of machinery, automobiles, and 
textiles. Import controls will shrink 
this at least in half, with textile bear- 
ing the brunt. There is an interest- 
ing sidelight to the American textile 
business with South Africa. Because 
South Africa lies below the equator, 
it has Summer when we have Winter, 
and vice versa. This makes South 
Africa a good close-out market for 
American seasonal merchandise. The 
merchandise we want to get rid of at 
the end of a season is just in time for 
the beginning of the South African 
season. This results in favorable 
prices both ways. 

The labor situation in South Africa 
is interesting. Manual labor is per- 
formed by the natives, and, as they 
comprise about 70 per cent of the 
population, the supply is abundant. 
The whites are the skilled craftsmen, 
office workers, and executives. There 
are various laws, somewhat like those 
in the United States regulating wages, 
hours, unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation, and social 
security. The standard work week is 
46 hours with time and a third for 
overtime. The whites are organized 
into craft unions, with closed shops 
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and union financial responsibility the 
rule. The natives cannot join unions. 

Wage rates are low, by American 
standards, but so is efficiency. Costs 
are therefore high. There is a need 
for mechanization but it alone will 
not suffice. Before South African 
mass production can be absorbed into 
competitive world markets, the coun- 
try must improve the quality and de- 
sign of its products and also over- 
come the great handicap of slow and 
costly transportation. 

The government has an annual 
budget of $800,000,000, or less than 
it takes to run New York City. In- 
come taxes are lower than those in 
the United States in all brackets. The 
highest South African bracket is 60 
per cent as compared with 82 per 
cent in the United States. 

Currency-wise, South Africa rides 
the coat tails of the English pound. 
With devaluation of the English 
pound, devaluation of the South Afri- 
can pound was automatic. 

There is a great clamor in South 
Africa for an increase in the official 
price of gold in order to aid the South 
African mines. Such clamor ignores 
the world aspects of the problem and 
the basic meaning of a standard of 
exchange. It also fails to take into 
account what the free market price 
for gold might be if the United States 
decided not to buy any more gold, 
and determined in addition to offer 
some of its own huge holdings on 
the market. 

On the other hand, falling com- 
modity prices are the equivalent of an 
increase in the price of gold because 
they increase the purchasing power of 
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gold and decrease the cost of mining. 
For these reasons, the gold-mining 
industry provides South Africa with 
what amounts to a shock absorber 
against some of the severity of a de- 
pression. 

South Africa wants and needs out- 
side capital. The very fact that drastic 
import controls had to be imposed 
shows that there is a great demand 
for products that cannot be supplied 
locally, and yet that South Africa can- 
not afford to pay for internationally. 
The exchange restrictions are deter- 
rents to foreign capital investment, 
but if American capital is brought in 
and properly registered, it is possible 
to arrange for the withdrawal in dol- 
lars of profits, and even of capital. 

However, what South Africa needs 
even more than capital is know-how. 
That, of course, is in line with Point 
IV of President Truman’s foreign aid 
program. Mere capital, without know- 
how, will not do the trick in South 
Africa. Government capital is now 
holding an umbrella over the heads 
of inefficient units in agriculture and 
industry through subsidies and price 
controls. This cloaks the disease in- 
stead of curing it. 

South Africa is rich in resources. 
It has a great economic potential. The 
problems of water, transport, mech- 
anization, and know-how impede the 
realization of the potential. So do 
governmental policies, especially in 
the field of race relations. Even with 
all these problems, South Africa has 
been able to develop to the point 
where it is the eighth best foreign 
customer of the United States. 

Copyright, Dun’s Review (April, 1950) 
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4 & Do You Remember & 


STEPIN FETCHIT 


E was a sensation in a 1926 

movie called In Old Kentucky. 

His shuttling, sleep-eyed char- 
acterization of a watermelon-eating, 
cotton field Negro endeared him to 
millions of white people. He became 
a fixture in Hollywood, particularly 
in films starring the late Will Rogers, 
and Lincoln Perry’s professional 
name—Stepin Fetchit—became a 
household word. 

Today, at 54, Stepin Fetchit is 
traveling the back roads of show 
business. He “carpet bags’ his tal- 
ents—along with screenings of scenes 
clipped from his old movies—for 
one-night stands in one-horse towns. 
Says his booking agent: “He makes 
most of the personal appearance deals 
himself, does a better job of it than 
any professional booker.” 

This is true, if appearances can be 
trusted, for Fetchit travels from town 
to town in a shiny new Cadillac. 

Stepin Fetchit was born in Key 
West, Florida, where his father was 
a reader in a cigar rolling factory. 
A feader, he once explained, is an 
educated man who reads to cigar 
makers while they roll cigars. His 
father, who was very educated, read 
to the cigar makers in Spanish. 

Fetchit never talks about his pre- 
Hollywood career. He feels his 
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achievements on the silver screen are 
very important. “‘I was the first col- 
ored man to be a featured player and 
a star,” he says. “I showed that a 
lazy man can have a soul.” 

The fact that this “soul” made a 
lot of Negroes angry enough to ac- 
cuse him of being an Uncle Tom, is a 
source of great bewilderment to 
Fetchit. “Why, I'm a perfect south- 
erner,’ he says, “and I do the charac- 
ter like any other great actor would. 
I’m an original looking man to start 
with and I try to look as dumb as I 
can when I'm acting. I look as if 
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I’m always trying to get out of some- 
thing, but you can see that I have a 
soul and that I’m thinking fast.” 

Thinking fast in recent years, 
Fetchit has avoided full penalty in a 
$100 lawsuit for the return of rented 
films, kept himself out of jail after a 
fist fight with a partner, escaped a 
morals charge, explained that perhaps 
Catholicism could be improved with 
a little communism, and justified his 
Negro portrayals by saying that with 
them he had done more for his peo- 
ple “than anyone, including Booker 
T. Washington.” 
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Protecting the Farmer’s Daughter 


AN ARKANSAS FARMER was asked why he refused to allow 
his daughter to enroll at college. “Well,” he replied, “I started 
gitting mad when they told her to go to the Registrar's office to 
matriculate, but by cracky, I shore put my foot down when they’ 
said she had to use the same curriculum as the men!” 
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A Caucasian looks into the past and 
finds miscegenation is as 
old as the ages 


DARK ARE MY ROOTS 


BY STEVE BENEDICT 


AM a Caucasian—so far as I 

know. How far? Well, I can 

honestly go back to only my 
great-great-grandparents, though not 
to all of them either, and then mostly 
through hearsay. Beyond that hear- 
say all remains darkness. I just don’t 
know! 

Taking a generation as 25 years, 
or four to a century, great-grandchild 
to great-grandparent, I can look back 
at most only as far as 1825 A.D. 
That was one year after my father’s 
mother was born. She was a Hun- 
garian of, presumably, pure Magyar 
stock. And the Ugro-Finn-Magyars 
were those fierce dark horsemen, 
cattle raisers and nomad huntsmen, 
whom droughts and tribal wars drove 
from their dry, wind-swept Central 
Asian plains 1,000 years ago. Some, 
once they passed the bleak Russian 
Steppes, turned northwestward to 
settle the even bleaker northernmost 


STEVE BENEDICT, son of an Hun- 
garian lawyer, is the only “white” living 
in a three-family government housing unit 
on the edge of Berkeley, California. He 
got the idea for this article from the 
“Okie-Arkie-Negro” conflict around him. 
Says Mr. Benedict, “I just had to get it 
out of my system.” 
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tip of Scandinavia, bleached out and 
became the Finns. The rest of the 
Asiatic tribesmen, under their chief- 
tain, Arpad, took a southerly course 
and made their new homes in the fer- 
tile valleys beyond the Carpathians, 
in the basin of the Danube River. 
There they gave up their herdsman’s 
roving life to settle and become the 
ancestors of the people of the land 
that we call Hungary today. 

All of this happened 10 centuries 
ago—a long, long time, even in his- 
tory. Much can happen in 10 cen- 
turies, and much did. Since Arpad’s 
day had come Asiatic Turk and Arab, 
with their savage black-skinned le- 
gions from darkest Africa; had come 
too the chunky, broad-faced horse- 
men out of Tatary. All had overrun 
Hungary, conquered, lived there, 
comingled, left their strain. The 
original blond-Roman mixture of the 
Danubian plains kept turning a 
darker hue as the years rolled by. 

So much for one limb of my family 
tree. 

The other limb is tri-forked: Hun- 
garian, Italian, Slav. 

And there are millions of Cauca- 
sians just like me. The fair, blond- 
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haired Nordic is not excluded either. 
People always roamed. People al- 
ways beget. Not even the Eskimo 
could hide from miscegenation. 

Pure blood! Just let us stop and 
figure a bit. This is the year A.D. 
1950. You, Mr. Caucasian, have two 
parents. Let us assume that you are 
a young man, which would make 
your parents mid-aged folk, born 
around the turn of the present cen- 
tury, say around A.D. 1900. Thus 
they are already of the past genera- 
tion. This word, for our present use, 
means simply to generate or to pro- 
duce your own kind. Some give it 
as high as 30 or even 35 years. 
Others as low as 25; four to a cen- 
tury. For our purpose this will serve 
best by making figuring easier. Also, 
to me at least, it seems the most 
logical. 

And so back to those mythical 
parents of our make-believe Mr. Cau- 
casian. He, like all mammalian life 
and about 90 per cent of any kind of 
life, has two parents, a father and a 
mother. They also, each of them, 
have a father and a mother; four in 
all, provided of course, that they are 
still alive. Which puts us back three 
generations; so that around the year 
A.D. 1875 Mr. Caucasian had six 
forebears or ancestors. One genera- 
tion before that, or by 1850, only a 
decade before our Civil War began, 
he had 12. Forty-eight at the turn of 
the 19th Century, only 150 years 
ago around his great-grandmother’s 
time. But from then on ancestors 
turn up fast. They become 192 at the 
time when our Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was only one year away, 
and our nation was fighting bitterly 
for its very existence. Some 1,536 
forebears can be the proud boast of 
Mr. C. for the year 1700 A.D., still 
counting four generations to each 100 
years. A total of 12,258 mothers and 
fathers grace the ancestral family al- 
bum only a little while before the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on that bleak, 
hostile New England shore. Then 
there are 303,216 only eight years 
after Columbus discovered America. 
And that was not even 500 years 
ago! 

Twenty full divisions, if you want 
to put it the Army way. And what 
hadn't happened during those four 
and a half centuries! All over the 
world. The light man’s world as well 
as the dark man’s world. So, would 
Mr. C. be bold enough to swear 
away his life that some of those 
300,000 ancestors of his did not 
come from Africa or Asia? Eighteen 
generations of men and women can 
do lots of things. And no ethnolo- 
gist has yet been honestly able to as- 
certain just when one blood gives 
out altogether; when it is no longer 
latent in the genes. One hundred 
years makes an octoroon. One-six- 
teenth Negro blood is considered, 
even in some of our Southern states, 
as already pure Caucasian. And that 
brings us back no further than 1825 
A.D. Do Negro genes stop co- 
mingling at that period? Or when? 
I do not know. Does anyone? 

It is a moot question even among 
those scientists who take care of such 
questions. 
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This world is one vast melting pot 
and has ever been. Thus one race has 
no right to be proud of being yellow 
or brown or black or white or 
straight-haired or curly, hook-nosed, 
red-headed, tall, short, big, little, 
broad of face or long-headed. Sci- 
ence has never yet shown that the 
brain in one shaped skull or behind 
one certain hued skin is superior to 
the brain behind some other. 

The white race was the last race to 
get civilized. Even the Polynesians 
can point to their huge stone figures 
and boast of a longer age of culture. 
The black men of ancient Egypt very 
likely talked of those “'pale-skinned 
savages across the sea.” They didn’t 
even bother visiting or trading with 
them. They went eastward, to where 
the Holy Land is now, where the 
people were brown, to the Semites 
and the Phoenicians. In the Old Tes- 
tament chapters of the Bible there is 
no mention of the European Cauca- 
sian. The civilized world of Moses’ 
day scarcely knew or cared that they 
existed. Why, even the white man’s 
languages have their roots in the 
Aryan of Asia. 

One of the earliest, if not the earli- 
est, recorded civilization in history is 
that of Egypt. Its direct historical an- 
nals go back to 4000 B.C. or 6,000 
years ago! And Egypt was dark. The 
nose of the Sphinx is a flat nose, a 
Negroid nose. Whites do not enter 
into Egyptian history until very late. 
Ancient Egypt was of the Hamitic 
branch of the Negro race, in which, 
as any good encyclopedia will show 
you, are the North Africans: the Ber- 
bers, Copts, Somali, Felasha and the 
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fierce desert Tauregs that even today 
go untamed. According to Biblical 
lore these peoples are the offspring 
of Ham, Noah's youngest son. Ac- 
cording to the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana: “Ham is also used as a desig- 
nation of Egypt.” 

The Egyptians are still in large 
Hamites. They never were whites 
and it was rather late in their long 
history that they mixed with the cop- 
pery-skinned Asiatic tribesmen and 
wanderers, and still later with their 
fair blue-eyed Greek conquerors, the 
forebears of Cleopatra. But the early 
civilization of Egypt, one of the earli- 
est of mankind, was black. 

And it was this same civilization 
that gave us the alphabet, astronomy, 
commerce, agriculture, the calendar 
and the written word—this same 
civilization which dark-skinned no- 
mad shepherds started along the fer- 
tile banks of the River Nile over 
6,000 years ago, when white man’s 
Europe was still in the Stone Age. 

It was not until about 900 B.C., 
about the time Carthage was founded 
on the Northern African shores by 
the dark Phoenician traders, navi- 
gators and colonizers, that Europe 
woke out of its cave days. But by 
that time black man’s civilization was 
already old. It was these same dark 
Phoenicians from the shores of what 
today we call the Holy Land who, 
before they even settled Numidia and 
Tarshish on the shores of Spain, had 
already colonized the Aegean and 
Mediterranean from Cyprus to Sicily. 

Up to about 500 years back—or 
until the white race began to use 
explosives and took its first step in 
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mechanization-—the African and the 
Asian invader whipped it a half score 
times. And after each invasion black 
man and brown man left his flat- 
nosed or high-cheeked strain behind. 
The Pole, the Hungarian, the Prus- 
sian, the Russ, the Balkanite, the 
Mediterranean peoples —all these 
show the traces of his passage only 
too well. Arab blood (Semite blood ) 
mingles with Caucasian, Afric and 
Mongol in many a European’s veins 
today. Yes, sir, the- Caucasian has 
darkened a lot in the past 20 cen- 
turies. 

Need examples be cited? Attila, 
the Hun, the brown man whom the 
white men called the Scourge of God. 
His flat-faced legions reached Rome, 
went into Gaul, which is the France 
of today. Timar the Lame, or by 
some called Tamarlane, the conqueror 
from the Mongolian  sand-wastes. 
Later came the khans: Genghis Khan, 
before whose wild horsemen all Eu- 
rope once trembled; then Batu Khan 
and the Golden Horde, with his ele- 
phants and his dark-hued soldiers 
from the jungles and mountains of 
Hindustan. Arpad, whom drought 
drove westward from off the arid 
Asian steppes. The Mussulmen 
Turks. The black Moors. The Arabs. 
Suleiman the Magnificent, many of 
whose crack regiments were as black 
as midnight. And even before all of 
these, before the coming of Christ 
even, the one word “Hannibal” 
brought terror into the heart of the 
bravest Roman legionary. Yes, Han- 
nibal of Carthage, and Carthage was 
in—Africa! 

Negro, Chinese—for over 2,000 
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years they trod the soil of Europe, 
the land of my white ancestors. 
It was they who gave so many of us 
our darker skins and browner eyes, 
and also much that we take granted 
as our heritage today. Yes, for hun- 
dreds of years they settled, glorified 
Spain, so that during the Dark Ages 
of white European history the black 
civilization west of the Pyrenees 
was the only land in Europe that 
could really deserve to be called civil- 
ized. While the rest of white man’s 
land sweltered in blood, feudalism, 
rank ignorance, witchcraft, the burn- 
ing alive of heretics and rebels, the 
Arab and the Moor of Spain were 
highly cultured men. While Europe 
tottered on the brink of barbarism 
and as white kings boasted that they 
could not read or write, black doctors, 
jurists, philosophers, artists, writers 
were keeping the tiny flicker of the 
light of civilizatio; alive in the 
world. Why, for over 600 years— 
from 300 A.D., roughly, to about 
900 A.D.—vnot one decent book was 
written by a Caucasian; and at the 
same time, in Spain, black men were 
building the Alhambra, studying 
medicine and astronomy and giving 
us the compass, the peach and orange, 
silk, the zero, the “the,” our Arabic 
numerals and our very written ABC's. 
And incidentally, those beautiful 
black eyes and pearly teeth that we 
so admire in Latin women today. 
But that was long ago, you say. 
The dark-skinned Oriental (who, by 
the way, had ages before history 


_ come west to become the European, 


as many believe) had already bleached 
out or blended with whatever light 
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stock he had found west of the Danu- 
bian basin or the Dinaric Alps in his 
prehistoric migrations. Even the strain 
of the Hannibalic legions, the dark 
skin of the Roman invader in the 
Northlands among the blonds, the 
wild riders of the khans and the 
swarming hordes of the Turks, had 
lost much of its darkness and _ flat 
round face. The conqueror had gone, 
receded, faded off into legend and 
history, and the Caucasian stock had 
throughout the years purified itself 
of the dark alien blood. 

But had it? 

The last Moor and Turk left only 
yesterday. Then in two world wars 
Afro-American, French Senegalese 
and Spanish Moroccan once more 
came over land and sea to darken 
some more the already dark blood of 
France, Spain, England and even 
Germany. 

And on this side of the Atlantic? 

The biggest stir that our own 
American Melting Pot received was 
when white ‘‘Massah’ called the 
pretty Negro slave girl to his bed- 
side. When the “stud” farms of 
proud Kentucky and prouder Vir- 
ginia bred beautiful mulattos, quad- 
roons and octoroons as concubines to 
Southern feudal lords or for the 
brothel trade. When Southern 
whites left overland for the hard- 
ships of the Wild West, and bought 
light slave girls to go with them and 


breed! 


There are entire sections in the 
United States today, especially in the 
South and the Southwest, where few 
inhabitants are 100 per cent Cauca- 
sian. Ever hear of ‘Turnbull's Nig- 
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gers” in Florida? Of the Black Cre- 
oles and Dark Cajuns of Louisiana? 
Of the California Cholo? All of 
Mexican blood isn’t Spanish and In- 
dian mixture by a long shot. And 
marriages between Mexicans and pure 
whites, especially on our West Coast, 
is not at all uncommon, and hasn't 
been for years. That the natives of 
southern California are growing 
darker has already been remarked 
upon by more than one writer. 

One authority gives as between five 
and eight million the number of men 
and women in the United States who 
harbor the secret of having colored 
blood. 

Pure stock? It’s rare. Conquest, 
migration, Cupid’s darts—all have 
seen to this only too well. Wherever 
peoples mingled in trade or warfare, 
they have mingled otherwise too. The 
white man has left his strain in 
Africa and Asia, just as the African 
and the Asian have left theirs in the 
white man’s land. Pure strain is 
either isolated totally, as savage tribes 
in jungles, or driven into desert or 
mountain fastness: Basque, Welsh, 
Red Scotch Highlander, or on the 
other side, Igorrote, Pygmies, Tibet- 
ans. But the melting pot of civiliza- 
tion is fast spreading to engulf these 
too. For ages humanity has been one 
huge mixing cauldron, and still is. 

Even the Encyclopedia Americana 
lists as Caucasian, not only the 
“white” skinned man but the black 
skinned Arab and the blacker skinned 
peoples of parts of North Africa. 

The original Jew, a Semite, was 
dark. He was first cousin to that other 
Semite, the Arab, who never left 
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home and thus remained the skin- 
color of his ancestors. Jesus must 
have looked like that, all the pretty 
pictures to the contrary. The Jew 
went to Greece and Rome and his 
color lightened. Africans went to 
Greece and Rome too. The mating of 
a slave with master or mistress was 
not unknown among the Romans and 
Greeks. 

What the original stock of man- 
kind looked like or where it came 
from or what color skin or shape of 
head the first man or men had, no 
one knows. In fact, it is not certain 
at all that there was only ove original 
stock. 

But this we do know: miscegena- 
tion, or the mixing of races, is as 
old as are the races themselves. 

Yes, black man’s blood is not so 
rare among the whites as many so 
fondly believe. Some of our greatest 
have had it flow in their veins: Push- 
kin, Balzac, Alexander Hamilton, the 
first wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
Creole from the West Indies. Indeed, 
one of our late presidents was often 
suspected of distant African heritage. 
And, according to that excellent 
book, Lundberg’s America’s Sixty 
Families, this same politico, on the 
eve of his nomination for the candi- 
dacy, was very politely but also very 
earnestly asked by the moneyed big- 
shots of his party if there were not 
anything that would keep him from 
the highest office in the land. He 
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knew what they meant and shook his 
head. Proof is difficult in these 
matters. 

Deep in our hearts many of us in- 
telligent whites say to all this: ‘So 
what of it?’’ We echo Robert Burns: 
““A.man’s a man for a’ that!” 

And so he is. Afric blood or Asi- 
atic is nothing to be ashamed of. 
History is full of grand black, brown 
and yellow men and women. 

Black man’s blood! At one time 
Africa was the master of the world. 
In fact, the only civilized people on 
this globe were at that time black. 
The Negro race of ancient Egypt 
was once the highest race in exist- 
ence. Would you bet on it that 50- 
100-200 years from today the Negro 
will not be the highest race again? 
All it takes is a couple of generations 
to go up or to go down. And the 
whites are not doing much soaring 
aloft just now. 

As for civilization: for ages it 
lingered on in that corner of the 
world where white Europe, dark 
Asia, and darker Africa meet. There 
it began its melting pot and from 
there it spread. Maybe miscegena- 
tion will help us mount upward to- 
ward the stars. 

So who, what am I? Or you? I 
don’t know. Even the best of ethnolo- 
gists have their doubts of many of us. 
There may be white in the blackest 
man, and from ‘way, ‘way back, there 
may be black in the whitest. 
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CARIBBEAN CHATTER % Haitians are increasingly critical of 
visiting U.S. Negro tourists. They feel that they are loud, flashy 
and play the clown too often .. . Jamaica legislators are on the 
warpath against plush Montego Bay resort hotels that discriminate 
against Negroes .. . Haiti's ex-President Dumarsais Estime is 
now living in exile at the Deux Mondes Hotel in Paris. He was 
accompanied there by two Army officers . . . A Havana night club 
offered Billy Eckstine $20,000 a week for a run down there... 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Billie Holiday and boy friend are 
feuding again but may kiss and make up by the time this appears 
. Billy Eckstine now gets 1,000 letters a week asking for his 
autograph » At The Philharmonic troupe will head towards 
Europe this winter for six weeks . .. There's talk of naming a 
new soft drink after Bill Robinson .. . Peters Sisters signed 
up to stay in the Folies Bergere until January .. . Duke Elling- 
ton claims he lost 16 pounds during his European Bagg ncaa py 
Sticking to German beer as his main drink... Ziggy Johnson is 
trying to interest Joe Louis in backing a new musical for him. 
Earl Hines recently cut his first records in a decade. They are 
eight new sides for Columbia . . . Watch for Sammy Davis, Jr., 
the bright young mimic, dancer and singer, to become a star in 
coming months . . . Nellie Lutcher and Nat Cole are both making 
European tours this Fall .. . Jo Baker has been working her way 
through Spain's night clubs at latest reports . ‘ 

LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Richard Wright hopes to get back to 
work on his new novel, now that he's completed his movie version 
of Native Son. . . Chicago lawyer William Henry Huff, who has 
written several volumes of poetry, is now working on a novel to 
be called The Grass Widow . .. The long-pending autobiography 
of Harlem's Rev. James H. Robinson finally will be published by 
Farrar-Straus this month. It is called Road Without Turning . . 

William Gardner Smith's second novel, Anger At Innocence, is also 


out this month. It is set inhis native city of Philadelphia... 

FLICKER TICKER *% There's talk of a movie based on Ray Robin 

son's life with ‘‘Sugar Ray’’ playing himself ... meanet movie 


version of Showboat will go before the cameras at MGM soon with 
Kathryn Grayson in the lead role. Lead Negro role is still 
undecided . . . James Edwards finally got another juicy Hollywood 
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role to follow up his GI part in Home Of The Brave. Newest role is 
also of a GI, a blinded one who meets a white Dixie GI also blinded 
in a veteran's hospital. It's based on the book, Lights Qut. 
Arthur Kennedy of Death Of A Salesman fame plays the white vet 
A . Dooley Wilson will have an important part in the new Para- 
mount picture, Passage West . . . After Ralph Bunche saw the new 
anti-bias movie, No Way Out, he commented: ‘‘A character just like 
the one Richard Widmark plays sat two rows behind me in the grand- 
stand at the Polo Grounds and used the same language to me.’’ 


SPORTSCOPE * Vatch for Ed Warner of City College to be the top 
basketball player of the land this Winter . . . Sports writers 
in the know claim only two National League umpires speak in a 
civil manner to Jackie Robinson during the season—Art Gore and 
Scotty Robb . .. The Boston Braves' Sam Jethroe is a member 
of the CIO United Rubber Workers Union in Erie, Pa., his home 
town . . . Herb McKenley, Jamaica's great track star used to 
run 12 miles to school every morning while eating bananas for 
breakfast .. . Europe is still talking about the way Communists 
in Italy tried to discredit the Harlem Globe Trotters by de- 
nouncing their ‘‘capitalistic version of the Russian sport of 
basketball’’... 
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RADIO ROW *% Saran Vaughan and her husband, George Treadwell, 
are considering an offer to do one of those homey husband-and- 
wife shows on radio . . . Jane White has been having good luck 
in peddling television package shows to New York stations . P 
Negroes are waiting with both fear and excitement to see the two 
all-Negro TV shows promised this Fall - the video versions of 
Amos N' Andy and Beulah. If they follow the usual stereotypes, 
there will be a storm of protest... 


CRYSTAL BALL ~% When and if the United Nations creates its 
proposed post of ‘‘world peacemaker,’’ Ralph Bunche will bea 
favorite for the post .. . The U.S. Supreme Court will be asked 
to take a complete, all-out stand against segregation in a case 
this winter . . . There will be a wholesale return of Negro resi- 
Gents from European countries soon. War jitters will be the cause 
: Col. B. O. Davis, Jr., will leave the Pentagon to take up 
active duty in the field soon . . . Luke Easter will get the big- 
gest pay hike of any Negro baseball player when contract time ar- 
FIVES . « « 
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Racial discrimination is the 


weak spot in our democracy, 
says Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


HOW THE RACE PROBLEM 
EMBARRASSES AMERICA 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


HAT is it like to be the sym- 

bol of racial justice, the Ne- 

gro’s guardian angel and whip- 
ping boy of every white supremist 
and bigot in the United States? 

Eleanor Roosevelt smiled. “When 
I was a young girl, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s sister, Mrs. Cowles, said to 
me: ‘All of your life there will be 
criticism, unless you want to be a 
perfect nonentity.. I made up my 
mind then that it would not matter 
what people said as long as I did 
what I knew to be right. I have 
never regretted my decision.” 

The former First Lady of the land 
welcomes criticism, gladly discusses 
any subject that is put before her. 
Every place she speaks she is bom- 
barded with questions regarding her 
views about Negroes. The question 
pops up at every press conference 
and interview. Her columns and 
magazine articles are searched for 
the “Negro angle.” Even her fan 
mail, which is mostly from whites 
—many of whom “feel that the 
Good Lord took a hand in this color 
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business and it is a sign of His dis- 
pleasure if one is born anything but 
white’’—is usually about the Blacks. 
Or the Reds. 

As chairman of and United States 
delegate to the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is constantly embarrassed 
by Americans’ disregard for democ- 
racy at home. Being spokesman for 
one of 58 nations which represent a 
world that is three-fourths colored, 
she is constantly called upon to de- 
fend the American way of life in 
the light of racial and religious dis- 
crimination. She was the special tar- 
get of Russian delegate Pavlov’s per- 
sistent needling until he quit the 
commission, and even in Pavlov’s 
absence the subject does not rest. 
Each account of discrimination, seg- 
regation, disfranchisement or lynch- 
ing discredits us abroad and fur- 
nishes the Russians, like the pre-war 
Germans—with information of 
which to make political capital. 

“Racial discrimination is the weak 
spot in our democracy,” said Mrs. 
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Roosevelt in the clear, precise Eng- 
lish that makes her voice almost as 
familiar over the airlanes as was the 
voice of her famous husband. ““Un- 
til now we have regarded it as our 
own domestic problem which would 
be settled all in good time. We felt 
that we could afford to wait, but that 
day is past. Racial discrimination is 
now an international problem, and 
the way we treat our minorities is 
one of the major weapons used 
against us by our enemies. We must 
re-examine ourselves and work out a 
solution as quickly as possible.” 
Back in 1943 in a highly publi- 
cized article (Jf 1 Were A Negro, 
written for NEGRO DiGest) Mrs. 
Roosevelt advocated going slow: 
waiting “until certain people were 
given time to think, not being ‘‘too 
demanding,” and accepting every ad- 
vance that was made in the segre- 
gated Army and Navy, but not trying 
to ‘bring those advances about” any 
more quickly than they were offered. 
“The situation has changed greatly 
since then,’ said Mrs. Roosevelt, 
with disarming frankness. “I no 
longer believe we can afford to wait 
for the slow processes of education 
or time for certain people to think. 
The services of Ralph Bunche and 
many others have brought into more 
prominence the increasingly import- 
ant role Negroes are playing today 
in the affairs of our country and the 
world. More doors are being opened 
and there is a greater ease of accep- 
tance for those of exceptional ability. 
Negroes can do certain things today 
with the aid of organizations that 
would have slowed things up for 
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them six or seven years ago.” 

The now completely gray hair 
softened the lines of the strong, un- 
mistakable Roosevelt features. The 
former First Lady of the land and 
one of the world’s most beloved 
women, spoke evenly, sincerely. 

“Despite regrettable displays of 
hate and prejudice, there is improve- 
ment,”” Mrs. Roosevelt continued. 
“The armed forces have made 
sweeping changes and are already 
well on their way to full integra- 
tion. In the South the attitudes of 
young people, especially those who 
fought in the last war or have at- 
tended northern universities, have 
undergone a complete change in ra- 
cial attitudes. 

“T visited a group of students at 
Cornell this summer. They were 
greatly distressed by the discrimina- 
tion they found against Negroes, 
Jews and foreigners. ‘We didn’t 
fight the war for this,’ they told me. 
One veteran's biggest problem was 
going back to his home in Arkansas. 
‘What shall I do?’ he asked. ‘Not 
even my family is with me.’ 

“There are many such Southern 
youths returning home to fight seem- 
ingly alone for what they now know 
to be right. I told them to go slowly; 
to be tactful, that there are many 
others who feel as they do. To- 
gether much can be accomplished. 

“Already many fraternities and 
sororities are removing their color 
bars, more Negroes are voting in the 
South than ever before, and not long 
ago Dr. Bunche spoke in a non-seg- 
regated meeting in North Carolina. 
Changes are great and I am hopeful 
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for even more rapid changes in the 
status of our minorities.” 

It is toward such an end that Mrs. 
Roosevelt is working; to this pur- 
pose she has devoted herself whole- 
heartedly, almost doggedly, to the 
program of the UN—the one instru- 
ment through which she feels that 
she can work for the rights of all 
peoples and the peace of a harassed 
world. 

The draft covenant, first step to- 
ward transforming some of the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights into 
a legal document, was completed last 
spring at Lake Success after eight 
weeks of hard work. This draft does 
not outlaw discrimination, or does 
it mention segregation. However, 
one clause states that without dis- 
crimination, everyone, regardless of 
race, creed, color, sex, religion, polit- 
ical or other opinion, property, birth 
or other status shall enjoy the rights 
and freedoms granted in the cove- 
nant. 

“People with a great sense of the 
legal value of the covenant would 
say that most important are the 
things that insure certain legal rights 
to people,” said Mrs. Roosevelt. 
own personal view would be a purely 
emotional one. There are two things 
that I feel are all important—one is 
freedom of thought and conscience 
and “religion, and the other is dis- 
crimination.” 

Admitting that the draft covenant 
lacks many of the objectives of the 
UN and the Human Rights Com- 
mission, Mrs. Roosevelt believes that 
it is a “good beginning.” It must 
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have wide ratification first, she says, 
to make any of the rights legally 
effective. After that it can be im- 
proved. “Human rights,” she con- 
tinued, “will be realized only as 
people come to believe in them and 
really live them.” 

Economic and social rights, not in- 
cluded in the first draft, may be 
taken up at the next meeting of the 
body. “Our big hurdle will be racial 
discrimination which is sure to come 
up against terrific odds,” added Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She sees no reason, how- 
ever, why the present covenant will 
not be ratified by the Senate, inas- 
much as it contains nothing that ts 
not already in our Constitution. 

In recognition of her efforts, 
Eleanor Roosevelt was recently 
awarded a gold medal by the Wil- 
liamsburgh Settlement of Brooklyn 
for her “services to the underprivi- 
leged of the world.” It was presented 
by former Congresswoman Clare 
Booth Luce, who said, “If Mrs. 
Roosevelt has done nothing else, if 
indeed all else she has done has been 
ill-done, her fight to help the Negro 
people will earn her a glorious place 
among the heroines of democracy 

. she has done more to break 
down racial discriminations than any 
woman in history.” 

The Dutch also voted her the 
“most admired woman in the world.” 

Negroes may not be as articulate 
as Mrs. Luce, or poll their opinions 
with the aid of Mr. Gallup as did the 
Dutch, but there is hardly a Negro 
in the United States who does not 
feel that Eleanor Roosevelt.is one of 
the greatest persons who ever lived. 
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Your choice of color is an index to your 
character and personality. Analyze 
yourself with the chart below 


WHAT IS YOUR 
FAVORITE COLOR? 


Reprinted from Pathfinder 


OUR answer is revealing. Most 
people have a favorite color. 
Some simply like all colors. 
Either response, according to New 
York colorist Faber Birren, shows a 
person to be on pretty good terms 
with himself and the world. A few 
people will say that they prefer red, 
for instance, even though it may not 
seem to fit their personalities. Birren 
says such people are red-lovers at 
heart but dare not show it. Others 
may say they hate color, or this is 
“rubbish,” or “well, it all depends.” 
These are negative, cautious or cal- 
culating people; they resist intrusion 
into their feelings. Color, after all, 
is a highly emotional phenomenon. 
That is why some people resist it and 
also why Birren has been able, after 
years of research, to work out the 
analyses here. Pick your color and 
by it you should find yourself on this 
or the following pages. 
Yellow is the color of the high- 
minded. Often the favorite of the in- 
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tellectual, it is preferred more by 
women than men. People who go for 
yellow may go in for strange cults; 
they are almost certain to be reform- 
ers. At first impression they usually 
strike others as cold fish, untouched 
by and uninterested in approval or 
warm human interchange. Their tem- 
pers appear to be under control. But 
the ire is there, nevertheless, and so 
are strong desires for flattery and ac- 
ceptance. If you get this kind of per- 
son angry enough, you'll find yourself 
put properly in your place. 

Though the yellow type is inclined 
to be stand-offish, he can and does 
make lasting, deep friendships. He 
can keep secrets. He gets along best 
with other yellow-lovers, lone-wolves 
like himself. He should persist in 
cultivating his mind, says Birren, for 
it is fertile and rich. 

Red people live by their guts. 
Human, hearty and vigorous, they 
go through life looking for fun, find- 
ing it and enjoying it—and being 
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envied by others because of it. Red's 
moods swing from high to low and 
back again. If he commits a sin he 
has to confess, to get it out of his 
system. If he gets sore, he’s likely 
to sock you in the eye. 

The man who prefers red (it’s 
primarily a male color) would make 
a good football player. But a chess 
player? No. He doesn’t have the 
necessary finesse, patience and ability 
to concentrate. The red type is likely 
to run roughshod over other people’s 
feelings. He is the one who inspires 
the others, however. Of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and General Patton 
breed, he'll go forth to battle, charge, 
bleed and become a martyr. 

Says Birren to the red: “You are at 
the mercy of life.’’ If you wish to find 
real happiness hook yourself to an 
anchor—someone who likes blue or 
green. 

Pink is a delicate red, strictly 
feminine. Like the red personality, 
the pink likes life and is interested 
in the world about her—but, please, 
kind sir, a gentle word. The pink 
lady probably has been pampered and 
protected since she was a child. It’s 
the goal of most Americans, Birren 
thinks, to make pink personalities of 
their children. There may be people 
who prefer pale blue—Birren has 
never encountered any—but if there 
are, they are likely to be the indulged 
offspring of blue-type parents. 

Pink is a dilettante, a typical Junior 
Leaguer who likes the country-club 
way of doing things. She is gracious 
and refined and has a great deal of 
feminine charm, though she might be 
frightened by affection. It is not un- 
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common to find a middle-aged wom- 
an gone off suddenly on a pink ben- 
der, treating herself to pink blouses, 
pink lacy scarfs and peppermint ice 
cream (if it’s pink) and buying baby- 
pink clothes for her grandchildren. 
She may have had a hard life and be 
looking for recompense. Or she may 
be recalling her youth. Whatever the 
explanation, she wants things soft 
and nice. 

Brown, the color of earth, is 
preferred by the kind of person who 
isn't excited by other colors, or by 
much of anything. This person, al- 
most invariably a man, regards flighti- 
ness or temperament as a fault. He 
himself never goes off the deep end. 
He’s steady, dependable, methodical 
and slow-moving—the sort of man 
you meet and say to: “Ah, you never 
change a bit over the years.” Trust 
Mr. Brown with your money; he 
won't try to put anything over on 
you. What's more, he’s well trained 


“in hanging onto money; he’s apt to 


be stingy with his own. This type can 
take stern discipline and dish it out, 
too. Birren says he makes good mar- 
riage material because he can stick 
things out. 

Green—what would the world be 
without it! Green is the balance col- 
or in the spectrum, midway between 
red and blue. The green personali- 
ties are the balance wheels of society 
—the natural, normal upholders of 
convention. They are not overly ar- 
dent, but they aren’t prudes, either. 
Give them the scandals of others to 
talk about; they'll do a good job on 
that. But people who like green will 
avoid getting into scrapes themselves. 
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They populate the card clubs, sup- 
port the book clubs, keep the church- 
es going and make good school teach- 
ers. 

The green man or woman like to 
make rules and to follow rules. He 
or she delights in friends, travel, sen- 
sible luxuries, without being miserly 
or pretentious. “Because your mind 
is clear and full of varied attentions, 
you are an agreeable person,” Bir- 
ren says. You could live with almost 
any personality and be content, 
though a red type would add a little 
spice to your home life. 

Blue is the color of inner life. It 
is the favorite of intraverted people 
who pull the world into themselves 
instead of moving outward toward 
the world as the extroverted red types 
do. The blue character is afraid to 
let go. He can be very profound and 
intellectual, but Birren thinks the 
average one in America is likely to be 
lazy, to become conservative and let 
things end there. If the blue type 
says he prefers dark blue, he is ex- 
tremely conservative. 

This class of people has a remark- 
able ability for making up excuses, 
for rationalizing mistakes or emo- 
tional display. Did you ever hear 
one of them explain his occasional 
wrath by saying: “It’s the principle 
of the thing!’’? Cautious, timid. in- 
clined to let the other fellow talk 
or move first, these people have the 
compensating virtue of never indulg- 
ing in silliness. They make good 
providers, executives and planners. 
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In fact, it’s the blue who usually ac- 
complish the most in life. 

Orange personalities, bless them, 
are everybody's friends. They are re- 
lated to the red types but don’t have 
the drive of their cousins. These are 
the good-natured kind who can get 
along with intellectuals or prize fight- 
ers, with sinners or saints. Nothing is 
so good to the orange type as a party, 
a good feed and a lot of back-slap- 
ping. “You should be careful,’”’ Bir- 
ren warns, “people may say that your 


last friend is always your best 
friend.” 
Black, White, or Gray... . 


Which of these three neutral tones 
do you like best? Your choice should 
tell what you have done with the 
traits which the previous color choice 
indicates are innate in you. If you 
prefer white, you are apt to be lead- 
ing the same sort of natural life you 
did as a child. You are frank and 
innocent, willing to accept the world 
for what it is—or at least you'd like 
to be that way. If you choose black 
you probably wear two personalities, 
private and public. Blacks like to im- 
press people. They cultivate sophisti- 
cation. They are mysterious and de- 
liberate, perhaps embarrassed before 
their own real natures. If you select 
gray you have practically remade 
yourself. You don’t pretend to know 
all the answers. Events or ideas have 
changed your viewpoint. You are 
more conservative than you were 
once, determined now to manage your 


own future. 
Copyright, Pathfinder (May 17, 1950) 
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IN NEGRO HISTORY 


OVEMBER 9, 1731 has meant nothing in the great saga of America 
for the past 200 years, but thanks to Negro students of history and 
Negro biographers, this day, the birthday of Benjamin Banneker, one 

of the greatest astronomers and mathematicians of the 18th Century, is at last 
receiving some measure of recognition. 

Few men, white or black, have contributed as much to the welfare and 
progress of their country as Benjamin Banneker, yet he is not even listed 
in the Dictionary of American Biography or mentioned in the text books 
of our nation’s schools. 

This remarkable Negro scientist and friend of Thomas Jefferson was the 
first American to make a clock. In 1793 he published “'Banneker’s Alama- 
nack and Ephemeria,”” one of the first almanacks made in America, and a 
household reference for the following 11 years. 

He was appointed by President Washington to the commission to survey 
the District of Columbia and lay out the streets of the city of Washington. 
One hundred twenty-five years before Woodrow Wilson even thought of it, 
Benjamin Banneker, the Maryland-born bachelor, advocated the principles of 
inteenational peace, recommended the establishment of the office of Secretary 
of Peace in the Cabinet of the President of the United States. 

While yet a young man, Banneker made his clock by patiently whittling 
it from wood with his pocket knife. He was past 40 when a Quaker friend, 
impressed by his aptitude and interest in things mathematical, loaned him the 
books and survey instruments which eventually lead to the disclosure of his 
multi-talented greatness. 
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President of mythical radio college, Ronald Colman, and 
script writer Don Quinn receive praise for 


program scoring prejudice 


HALLS OF IVY 
TACKLE TOLERANCE 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


N A RECENT radio program 
reaching 10,000,000 listeners, 
the intelligent, British-accented 

voice of Ronald Colman, as_ the 
president of mythical Ivy College, ad- 
dressed the gathered student body. 
Said Mr. Coleman, “I welcome this 


opportunity to talk to you all. An 
outstanding young woman has left 
our college. I understand she left 


because of racial prejudice, incoler- 
ance, snobbery. 

“She fought a good fight. She left 
but she is not the poorer. You and I 
are. I don't like to use the word 
‘tolerance’—it implies a patronizing 
understanding. Let me use the word 
democracy. We must learn the mean- 
ing of democracy or our own boasts 
of a beiter way of living are a sham 
and a farce.” 

Continued Mr. Coleman over the 
radio, “I am bringing this girl back 
to our school. I ask you to vote on 
merit untinged by social snobbery. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we are all 
members of the human race by birth. 
And the most important function of 
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education is to so instruct you in the 
humanities that when you leave this 
college you will have learned this 
idea of democracy.” 

I went to see Ronald Colman after 
this broadcast. He looks very much 
as he appears in his pictures. He 
knitted his brow, spoke carefully. 

“Tt is very dimcult for me to talk 
about prejudice,” said he. “The 
amount of prejudice is appalling. I 
am against all barriers erected by 
prejudice—whether against the Irish 
—the Jew—or the Negro. The 
sooner barriers can be broken down 
the better. Keep a man out of some- 
thing if you don’t like him as a mat- 
ter of taste—but never as a matter 
of race.” 

Of the radio program Coleman 
said, “I was disturbed because I felt 
myself slipping out of my character 
as the prexy and expressing my per- 
sonal feeling. I said to myself—oh 
God! this sounds like Colman speech- 
making.” 

Said Don Quinn, the balding vet- 
eran writer of Halls of Ivy “We 
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never mentioned the nationality of 
the girl because she was a symbol of 
a minority race. We left it at that 
and let the radio audience supply 
what they felt.” 

Said Quinn, “I’ve been writing 
radio shows for 20 years and I'm 
ashamed of the way radio avoids this 
subject. It gets me angry. We have 
to meet it fearlessly—without gloves. 
This is the first time I’ve had script 
control over my work. You can be 
sure if this speech was on many, 
many other programs it would have 
been cut to pieces before it went over 
the air. 

“I wanted to write that speech for 
so long that it just wrote itself. And 
the reaction we've had has been won- 


derful. We have received over 250 
letters of praise from all parts of the 
country. And four college groups 
wrote asking for copies of the script 
to use at university forums. 

“Home of the Brave,’ Quinn con- 
tinued, “and Lost Boundaries opened 
the way forward.” I think there’s less 
fear now for people to stand up and 
say what they think. There’s been 
too much bending before self-ap- 
pointed censors and snooping super- 
patriots. I’ve studied the Bilbos, 
Rankins, Wheelers, and whenever I 
see a chance to inject a note of de- 
mocracy I'll fight to do it. Being 
Irish, I always burn at injustice.” 

For the Schlitz beermakers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colman (she is the actress 


Acme 


Ronald Colman and wife Benita : 
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Benita Hume), do their Halls of Ivy 
show weekly, as the president and 
president's wife of Ivy College. Col- 
man, born in London, England, has 
been in stage and screen roles ‘‘for 
more years than I want to remember 
now.” 

Said Colman thoughtfully, his 
browlines wrinkling upwards in that 
famous pose so caricatured by come- 
dians, ‘I want to tell you that my 
profession is wonderful. Prejudice 
doesn’t work with actors, you know. 
Prejudice just is out the window.” 

Colman stood up and spread his 
hands expressively, ‘“Acting is mere- 
ly representing people and_ their 
thoughts and emotions. A good actor 
is a student of people, always, always 
watching for new expressions. Now 
where would an actor be if he refused 
to recognize a person because of the 
shape of his nose or the color of 
his skin. Why the idea is idiotic! 

“I have worked with Rex Ingram 


Sonny Has An Answer 


and Clarence Muse and these gentle- 
men are every inch fine in their craft 
and fine people to know. Clarence 
Muse played the doctor in Arrow- 
smith—that was a few years ago— 
but a very memorable experience it 
was for me. 

“To be born in England,” said 
Ronald Colman, ‘“‘raised in a land 
where we have no problem of people 
divided by prejudice of race or color 
—and then to come to America and 
hear so much controversy about it 
puzzles me. It is so much on the 
minds’ of people over here. Of 
course, I have never been South so I 
suppose I really haven't seen how 
deep the virus goes, but what I have 
seen makes it difficult for me to un- 
derstand why—why! 

“You see I find it hard to talk of 
this. An English boy with no pre- 
judice in him fails to understand a 
country of prejudice. All I say is be 
done with it—-and soon!” 


LADY TO SMALL BOY she has caught smoking: “Sonny, does 
your mother know you smoke?” 

Small boy: ‘Lady, does your husband know you stop and talk 
to strange men on the street?” 
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Just Like Anyone Else. Young 
Theophilus McKinney, graduating 
last spring from Boston’s English 
High School, was voted as the stu- 
dent “held in the highest esteem 
among faculty and fellow students.” 
McKinney, son of a North Carolina 
Presbyterian minister, also won 
scholarships totaling $1,000. “One 
of my biggest surprises in Boston,” 
he told newsmen, “was to find out 
that white people are really just like 
anyone else.” 

Friends To End All Friends. In 
the recent North Carolina primaries, 
an organization calling itself the 
Friends of Segregation circulated re- 
productions of a picture of the South 
Carolina Legislature of 1876 show- 
ing a predominance of Negro mem- 
bers. This carpetbag Legislature, 
they charged, was what Senator 
Frank Graham wanted to impose on 
North Carolina. 

Just Like the Movies. Negro 
Jim Dowell, 60, brakeman on the 
Southern railroad was on the rear 
platform of a 10-car coal train back- 
ing down a steep Virginia slope 
when he saw white 16-months-old 
Jimmie Woodward playing on the 
tracks a hundred yards ahead. At 
that moment the mother, spying her 
son, dashed toward him. Dowell 
jumped from the train, scooped up 
the baby and strong armed the 
mother off the tracks, saving both 
of them. Said the mother, “That 
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COLOR CRAZE 


grand man! I can never repay him.’ 
Said Dowell, ‘Prettiest baby I ever 
saw.” 

When In Rome. The National 
AAU picked teams to represent U. S. 
in overseas tours last summer, strictly 
on the basis of performance, but be- 
cause South Africa is split over 
racial issues, nine white athletes were 
selected to go to that country al- 
though most of the events had been 
won by Negroes. 

Po’ Little ‘Hummon,’ Reddest 
neck in Georgia in 1950 was that of 
Gov. Herman Talmadge. Two dele- 
gates he had selected to represent 
him at the Mid-Century Conference 
on Children and Youth in Washing- 
ton turned out to be Negroes. 


Can’t See the Trees For the 
Forest. Five teacher's colleges in 
Oklahoma and one college for wom- 
en claim they have not had a single 
Negro applicant. They are all flock- 
ing to Oklahoma University and 
Oklahoma A&M. 


A Friend In Need. When the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
got news of the incurable illness of 
its Negro messenger Hughlon 
Greene, Congressman Mills (Ark.) 
offered a motion to keep him on the 
payroll. When the committee was 
forced to hire a new messenger, 
Chairman Doughton (N. C.) ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to take care 
of Greene. 
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Admittedly one of the greatest jockeys that ever 
lived. he lies in an unmarked grave near the 
track that brought him eternal fame 


“= NO MEMORIAL 
ISAAC MURPHY 


BY LEON W. TAYLOR 


ACING events always recall 
notable figures in turf history. 
In a few short months, when 
thousands of Negroes from all parts 
of the country gather at Churchill 
Downs for the 77th annual Kentucky 
Derby, many of the old timers among 
them will talk with pride of the late 
Isaac Murphy, the Negro jockey who 
won three Kentucky Derbies. Racing 
experts class him as one of the great 
riders of America, and one who wiill 
hold this distinction as long as there 
are horses and horse racing. 

Old timers, reminiscing about Mur- 
phy, will remember that Negro 
jockeys brought home many winners 
during the Derby's first quarter cen- 
tury, and that because the Derby then 
was not the money-making business 
it is now, Negro jockeys were numer- 
ous. Now, as Negro trainers and ex- 
jockeys at the track bitterly point out, 


LEON W. TAYLOR, a long-time rac- 
ing enthusiast, is now a retired newspaper 
man, living in Dayton. Ohio. 
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the annual event has too much money 
and prestige tied up with it to allow 
Negroes a place in the competition. 

Isaac Murphy was born in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in 1858, in a suburb 
known as Pleasant Green Hill. His 
first turf experiences were as exercise- 
boy on the old Lexington Association 
Track, and he received his first mount 
a few years later at Nashville, Tenn. 
Physically, he was well qualified for 
riding. Typical of old school riders, 
he had short legs and a squat body, 
features which enabled him to sit 
high and well-forward, free from in- 
terference with his mount. 

Murphy’s first winning effort came 
when he was 19 in a race at Lexing- 
ton. By strange coincidence, the last 
race he won, and the last race he 
ever rode, was at Lexington in 1895. 
Between the winning start and the 
winning end was a display of riding 
skill and judgment the like of which 
the American turf has not seen since. 
His record of winning three Ken- 
tucky Derbies—two of them in suc- 
cessive years—was not broken until 
two years ago when white jockey 
Eddie Arcaro booted in Citation for 
his fourth victory. 

Aside from his skill in hand-rid- 
ing, the secret of Murphy's greatness, 
experts say, was in his uncanny 
knowledge of pace over any distance, 
a temarkable talent in light of the 
.fact that not one in 10 modern 
jockeys can rate a horse within two 
seconds of a given time without the 
use of a watch. During races, Mur- 
phy often let other horses break 
ahead of him because he knew the 
killing pace they set would burn 
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them out before the end, while he 
rated his distance evenly and came in 
to win. Sometimes his drives were 
so delayed his backers feared he 
would lose, but Murphy knew his 
business. 

In a race with Jimmy McLaughlin, 
a great white jockey of the time, 
Murphy proved his mastery. The race 
—some say it was the greatest match 
ever run—was between two famous 
horses, Freeland and Miss Wood- 
ford. The two horses were nearly on 
an even footing when it came to 
speed and endurance, and the ques- 
tion of winning, therefore, was up to 
the jockeys. 

At the start Murphy allowed Mc- 
Laughlin to rush to the front with 
Miss Woodford. He was content to 
follow during the early pace, did not 
rush Freeland ahead until nearly half- 
way down the stretch. Then, in typ- 
ical, rousing Murphy style, he shook 
Freeland up and passed Miss Wood- 
ford just before the finish. 

Murphy did not win all his big 
races by laying off the pace. In a 
Louisville Cup race, riding a horse 
named Checkmate against Hindoo, 
a horse mounted by McLaughlin who 
won a Kentucky Derby on it in 1881, 
Murphy went out to set the pace ear- 
ly. “Going into the back stretch,” 
he said later, “McLaughlin had the 
chance to pass me. When he didn't, 
I looked back and saw Hindoo’s 
mouth wide open, and I knew Mc- 
Laughlin was holding him for the 
stretch drive. So I opened up with 
Checkmate, and before McLaughlin 
realized it, I had a lead he could 
never make up. He thought I was 
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going to ride a waiting race, and 
must've been given orders to save his 
horse for the final quarter.” 

This victory, says one track his- 
torian, put McLaughlin out of Mur- 
phy’s class. Murphy became, accord- 
ing to professional opinion, the great- 
est rider in the country. It was not 
extravagant praise, for he was win- 
ning an almost unbroken chain of 
victories. During his active career 
of more than 16 years, practically 
every noteworthy stake was counted 
in his winnings. Aside from three 
Kentucky Derbies, he won 11 other 
derbies: one Travers Midsummer 
Derby, one St. Louis Derby, four 
American Derbies (three in successive 
years), and five Latonia Derbies 
(three in successive years). 

But old timers still like to recall 
the time when Murphy's judgment 
of pace worked against him. They 
say the trainers of a mare named 
Jewell Ban knew her to be lazy dur- 
ing the first part of a race, but kept 
secret the fact that she always closed 
with a terrific burst of speed. When 
the scheduled jockey failed to turn 
up to race her at Lexington’s Ashland 
Oaks track in 1889, they replaced him 
with an exercise-boy. The boy was 
instructed to stay close to Murphy, 
then boot ahead in the final stretch. 
The boy obeyed, and to everyone's 
surprise, the mare won. “If Mur- 
phy ever guessed how much speed 
Jewell Ban could work up at a close,” 
one witness observed, ‘he would've 
taken the lead with his horse while 
the other was still sluggish.” 

Men who knew Murphy intimately 
say he was scrupulously donest, that 
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he would never agree to pull a horse 
or enter into a deal to throw a race. 
An ex-jockey who rode with him on 
several occasions, tells of how Mur- 
phy once fought back when crooked 
jockeys, angered by his honesty, tried 
to keep him from winning a race. 
“Murphy was following his usual 
custom of laying off the pace,” the ex- 
jockey says. “Going into the back- 
stretch he had a good position on the 
outside about a half-length behind 
me, and I was the same distance be- 
hind the first horse. Behind us were 
12 others closely bunched. 

“I didn’t realize how smoothly the 
jockeys were ganging up on us, but 
when we made the far turn, the 
jockey ahead carried me a little wide 
to let two horses neck and neck slip 
through on the rail even with him. 
When we came to the three-quarter 
pole, Murphy began to move for- 
ward. But just as he started to pass 
me, two more horses came up on the 
outside and started bearing him in. 
Murphy caught the drift in a flash. 
He swung his right foot quickly into 
the neck of the horse closing him in. 
That threw the horse off stride, and 
we went out of the jam in a hurry. If 
he hadn't done this, Murphy's horse 
would've been thrown against mine, 
and my horse more than likely 
would've gone down. There were 
eight more horses behind me and I 
might've been trampled to death . . .” 

Murphy’s fame was achieved dur- 
ing a period when the turf was 
studded with a galaxy of brilliant 
jockeys. He met these men under all 
conditions, and though defeated at 
times, outrode them generally. Mur- 
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phy ranked as one of the highest paid 
contract riders of the time. Purses 
were small in those days, but his con- 
tracts called for sums ranging from 
$7,500 to $10,000. His personal 
earnings over a 10-year stretch are 
conservatively estimated at a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

Contrary to custom, Murphy. sel- 
dom, if ever, bet on a race. When 
asked to suggest a possible winner, 
his usual reply was: “Keep your 
money in your pocket. That's where 
I keep mine.’” Many turf veterans 
wish they had followed this advice 
and they find no comfort in knowing 
that 25,000,000 other Americans lose 
at least $250,000,000 annually at 
the races. 

Murphy died in the prime of life, 
on February 3, 1896. He was sur- 
vived only by his wife, Lucie, and an 


With his 


uncle, Jimmy Murphy. 
passing went most of his wealth, and 
it has been charged that this wealth 
remained in the pockets of those who 
managed him. 

On the Huffman Mill Road out 
from Lexington stands a monument 
to the memory of Domino, famous 
sire. Other granites elsewhere in this 
noted section of turfdom mark the 
final resting place of record makers 
like MAN O WAR whose thundering 
hoofs thrilled thousands. But in the 
old Number Two Cemetery on East 
Seventh Street, within two blocks of 
the track where he rode his first and 
last winning races, is the wnmarked 
grave of Isaac Murphy. There is no 
monument to the greatest jockey the 
American turf ever knew except per- 
haps in the hearts of those who re- 
member his triumphs. 


I Got Shoes, You Got Shoes 


AN AMERICAN and British shoes salesman traveled on the 
same boat to West Africa, each representing different shoe com- 


panies. 


first was that all the natives were barefoot. 


After landing they looked around, and what struck them 


The Britisher cabled 


his head office: “Nobody here wearing shoes. Coming home by 


next ship.” 


The American salesman cabled his chief: ‘Nobody here wearing 


shoes. 


Send one million consignment. 


Market wide open.” 
Friant Sando, Fruit G Vegetable Review 
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LETTER FROM PUERTO RICO 


BY LEONARD S. SCHLAFER 


Sixth of a Series 


O the Negro tourist Puerto 

‘Rico offers many advantages. It 

is only six and a half hours away 
from New York City by plane, and 
not quite four hours from Miami. 
It is also served by steamship lines 
from East and West coasts, and Gulf 
ports. Passports are unnecessary for 
United States citizens. 

Here the climate is delightful with 
a year-round average temperature in 
the upper 70’s and a difference of 
only five degrees between summer 
and winter. Refreshing trade winds 
blow continuously and the nights are 
cool, inviting and relaxing. Island 
scenery is picturesque. Steep moun- 
tains overlook green valleys where 
crystal-clear streams flow into lakes 
and reservoirs. In Puerto Rico are 
some of the finest bathing beaches in 
the world, as well as good surf and 
off shore fishing. 

The people are very hospitable and 
friendly, and the Insular Government 
does all it can to make the tourist's 
stay a pleasant one. Its free Visitors 
Bureau, which has various offices here 
an@ in the States, publishes a bi- 
monthly magazine in English with 
information on hotels and restaurants, 
special services and current events of 
interest. 
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The majority of Puerto Ricans are 
not color conscious, and could easily 
serve as a model to the world, in dem- 
ocratic practices. There are no special 
types of work set aside for Negroes. 
There is no segregation whatsoever, 
in schools, busses, trains, theatres, 
parks, or any other public places. 
There are no Negro churches, or hos- 
pitals, no Negro barber shops. White 
and Negro Puerto Ricans live, work, 
and play, side by side, in democratic 
harmony. 

Courtesy is never lacking in the 
Puerto Rican, man, woman or child. 
It is just as common to see a white 
man offer his seat in a crowded bus 
to a Negro lady, as it is to see a 
Negro man offer his seat to a white 
lady. 

Puerto Rico is not wholly without 
those who practice racial discrimina- 
tion, but they are not representative 
of the sentiments of the people. 
Island laws are very strict in regards 
to racial democracy. The Insular law, 
Number 131 of 1943, has caused 
many owners of hotels and night 
clubs to think twice before refusing 
admission to persons of color. 

Last year a night club owner re- 
fused admission to a U. S. Negro 
professor of the University of Puerto 
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Rico and his party, including a Puer- 

to Rican Negro. The public prose- 
cutor strongly criticized the police 
officer (called by the professor the 
night of the incident) for being neg- 
ligent in his duty; for not taking an 
energetic stand against the adminis- 
trator of the night club. Said the 
prosecutor at the trial, “It is neces- 
sary to end racial discrimination in 
Puerto Rico because there are very 
few people here who do not proceed 
from the colored race.” 

Color has not the same implica- 
tions here as in the States. The 
Spanish word for white in its diminu- 
tive form (blanquito), also means 
rich. A surprising fact to North 
Americans is that the words “negro” 
and “negra’’ are words of affection in 
Puerto Rico, used by practically the 
whole population in addressing 
wives, husbands, family relations and 
good friends. 

There is no Negro press, but there 
are a few social clubs whose mem- 
bership is predominantly Negro. 
Banks and offices of many firms, 
principally of U. S. ownership, do 
not employ Negroes, but they hold 
various government jobs, including 
many high positions. 

No one stares when a mixed couple 
walks down the street. Committees on 
race relations do not exist. Puerto 
Ricans think of themselves as neither 
white nor Negro. There are no re- 
strictive covenants and with the ex- 
ception of two or three wealthy 
neighborhoods Negroes live any- 
where they please and can afford. 
Along the coastline, and especially in 
the town of Loiza Aldea are concen- 
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trated the “pure’’ Negroes. Many 
scholars have made sociological stud- 
ies in these areas, especially in Loiza 
Aldea. 

The Negro tourist will find no 
prejudice whatsoever in Island trans- 
portation. For those who like sight- 
seeing, the rates of the “publicos”’ are 
very reasonable. For example, the 
fare from San Juan to Mayaguez, a 
distance of 168 kilometers (105 
miles), is only $3.00 for one person. 
These publicos are late model sedans, 
distinguishable by their license plates 
which bear the letters, PA or P. 
Busses also operate on regular sched- 
ules and are even cheaper. A small 
gauge railroad circles the coastline. 

Puerto Rico has many _ historical 
points of interest, including forts, 
churches and government buildings 
constructed during the Spanish re- 
gime, some of which date back to 
the 16th Century. Negro slaves were 
used by the Spaniards to build most 
of the fortifications, and according to 
legend, the slaves died of old age 
before the work was completed, so 
slowly did it progress. 

Negro slavery never had the same 
effect on this country’s economy as it 
did in the United States, mainly be- 
cause the smallness of the Island and 
lack of large areas of productive land 
made the practice virtually unprofita- 
ble. 

Among the industries that interest 
the visitor (especially those with cam- 
eras) are the sugar and pineapple 
plantations, sugar mills, pineapple 
canneries, and rum distilleries. A visit 
to a coffee plantation in the moun- 
tains is thrilling. Incidentally, Puerto 
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Rican coffee is famous in all the capi- 
tals of the world. 

Then there is ‘El Yunque” (The 
Anvil), a steep mountain in the Ca- 
ribbean National Forest, where an 
unusual rainfall of 200 inches a year, 
creates one of the two tropic rain 
forests in the world. There are huge 
mahogany, teak, and other tropical 
hardwood trees here, also many beau- 
tiful exotic flowers, including the or- 
chid. Near the top of the mountain 
is El Yunque Resort, built by the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

Three race tracks operate in rota- 
tion near San Juan, and in the same 
vicinity are several licensed cockpits 
where legalized cock fights are held. 


Restaurant prices are somewhat 
higher than in the States, but rooms 
start at $3.00 in commercial type 
hotels. In the interior of the island 
are guest houses and family cabins. 
The Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau will 
furnish, on request, a list of approved 
guest houses and rooms with private 
families. 

Dollar for dollar, Puerto Rico 
offers as good or better to the Negro 
tourist as any other island in the 
Caribbean. Besides, the Negro tour- 
ist will have the opportunity to see 
for himself the achievements and 
problems of a people whose destiny 
is closely linked with that of the 
American Negro. 
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The House Of Falling Leaves 


The House of Falling Leaves we entered in— 

He and I—we entered in and found it fair; 

At midnight some one called him up the stairs, 

And closed him in the Room I could not win. 

Now must I go alone out in the din 

Of hurrying days: for forth he cannot fare; 

I must go on with Time, and leave him there 

In Autumn’s house where dreams will soon grow thin. 


When Time shall close the door unto the house 
And open that of Winter’s soon to be, 

And dreams go moving through the ruined boughs— 
He who went in comes out a Memory. 

From his deep sleep no sound may e’er arouse,— 
The moaning rain, nor wind-embattled sea. 
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William Stanley Bratthwaite 
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Dabney, a Negro army scout, and his 
laundress wife outwit the Rebels 
with a wireless of their own 


CLOTHESLINE 
TELEGRAPH 


BY ROBERT LUCAS 


HE Negro army scout was a puz- 

zle to General Joseph Hooker, 

commander of the Federal Army 
of the Potomac. Like most of the run- 
aways who filtered across the lines 
into the Union camp, the Negro had 
only one name. He called himself 
Dabney, and proved to be a remark- 
able fellow indeed; what the South- 
ern advertisements used to call ‘‘a 
smart, likely negro fellow.” 

But somehow, Gen. Hooker couldn't 
swallow this latest development. The 
man was getting information from the 
rebel camp across the river before it 
happened! 

Dabney had left his ‘‘secesh’” mas- 
ter on the south bank of the Rappa- 
hannock River and quietly appeared 
at Falmouth on the north bank where 
‘Hooker had his headquarters. He had 
pitched right in, offering his services 


Fellow, is city editor of the Chicago 
Globe, new weekly newspaper. Mr. Lucas 
is also a well-known free lance radio, 
television and magazine writer. 
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as ‘“‘cook and body servant,’’ but it 
was soon apparent the man had other, 
more valuable uses. 

He knew the terrain like the palm 
of his hand, and knew by sight the 
Southerners who lived in the area. 
Aristocratic West Pointer though he 
was, Gen. Hooker had no qualms 
about adding the ex-slave to his corps 
of scouts. After all, this was the 
Spring of 1863 and the Union had 
been accepting Negroes as soldiers 
since August of the previous year, 
following a barrage of demands by 
men like Wendell Phillips, Elizur 
Wright and that firebrand, Frederick 
Dougiass. 

Also, the Negroes were invaluable 
as undercover agents. Undoubtedly 
the general had heard of the Norfolk 
case of August 4, 1862, when three 
Confederate spies had been exposed 
by fugitive slaves. And he was prob- 
ably familiar with an article appear- 
ing in the Petersburg, Virginia, Ex- 
press of August 9, 1862, deploring 
the failure of a rebel surprise attack 
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because of “the perfidy of a Negro, 
who gave information to the Yankee 
commander of our movements.” 

In spite of all these evidences of 
how the Negroes were aiding the 
fight for their freedom, it was hard 
for Gen. Hooker to accept this latest 
development: Dabney was reporting 
enemy troop movements on the oppo- 
site side of the river hours before 
other Union scouts learned of them. 
He was always right, and most puz- 
zling of all was the fact that Dabney 
never left the camp! 

It was almost witchcraft, something 
“Fighting Joe’ Hooker could only 
scoff at. An officer was assigned to 
learn Dabney’s secret. 

There was no doubt that the Negro 
was a crackerjack scout. More than 
once he had proved his worth. The 
whole camp knew of the time a few 
weeks earlier when Dabney had ar- 
gued with Gen. Hooker about some 
information brought in by a scouting 
party. The scouts had reported a cer- 
tain locality free of enemy troops. 
The source of their information, they 
said, was a southern farmer who 
swore there were no rebels around 
and had not been for days. 

“You can’t believe that mealy- 
mouth,” Dabney insisted. ‘‘He’s my 
ole master and he'll lie like a con- 
juror.” 

The general glanced from his 
scouts to the Negro. ‘You got to take 
him contrariwise from what he says,” 
Dabney continued. “If he says there 
ain't no rebs around, you can bet 
they're thick as fleas on a hound.” 

But the scouts stuck by their story 
and finally Hooker dispatched a force 
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to feel out the area. Dabney was 
assigned to lead the column and was 
given a fine horse to ride. As the 
column proceeded cautiously along, 
Dabney kept up his protests. But 
mingled with his complaints must 
have been a feeling of pride as he 
rode at the head of a powerful col- 
umn over roads he had so recently 
trod as a slave. 

Soon the scouting party reached the 
area and just as Dabney had pre- 
dicted, come face to face with the ene- 
my. A hail of grape shot and canis- 
ter greeted the Federal troops and 
after the first surprise, Union guns 
were deployed into position and a 
brisk skirmish ensued. 

In the midst of the battle, Dabney’s 

horse was shot from under him. See- 
ing that the Rebels were otherwise 
occupied, the Negro headed, almost 
by instinct, towards the farm of his 
former master. He dashed down to 
the river, swam across and went di- 
rectly to the stables, where he saddled 
and mounted the finest horse there. 
Soon he was back in the fight and 
after the engagement, proudly dis- 
played his mount. 
_ “T told you you couldn’t count on 
that smooth-talkin’ reb,’’ he said. 
“But just the same, it gave me a 
chance to ’fisticate a mighty fine 
horse.” 

After that, Dabney was constantly 
used as pilot for scouting parties and 
made good use of his knowledge. 

But now the man was positively 
clairvoyant, and Gen. Hooker was 
baffled. The officer assigned to talk 
with Dabney found him reluctant to 
divulge his secret, but finally the wily 


Negro agreed to talk. Bit by bit the 
story came out and when it was re- 
layed to the general, it served to 
bolster the faith the Union had put 
in its Negro, allies. 

Not long after Dabney’s arrival 
with his wife at Falmouth, she an- 
nounced her determination to return 
behind Confederate lines. Her mis- 
tress, a “‘secesh’” woman, had ob- 
tained permission from Hooker to 
join friends on the other side of the 
river, and Dabney’s wife wanted to 
go along. 

It was soon after this that Dabney 
was able to tell what was about to 
happen in the Confederate camp be- 
fore it actually happened and long 
before the best Union scouts got 
wind of it. 

The army's system of telegraph 
had intrigued the quick-witted Negro 
ever since his arrival, and he had 
soon learned all the signals used. This 
technical knowledge plus the assist- 
ance of a brave wife was the key to 
Dabney’s secret. 

He led the inquiring officer to a 
prominent point on the banks of the 
Rappahannock where they had a 
clear view of Fredericksburg across 
the river. Pointing to a small cabin 
in the suburbs near the river, Dabney 
showed the officer a clothesline. His 


wife was laundress for the rebel offi- 
cers, Dabney explained. ‘She cooks 
and waits around and as soon as 
she hears somethin’, she comes down 
and moves the clothes on that line. 


“That there gray shirt is Long- 
street, and when she takes it off, it 
means he’s gone down about Rich- 
mond, That white shirt means Hill, 
and when she moves it up to the 
west end of the line, Hill's men 
have moved upstream. That red one 
is Stonewall. He’s down on the right 
now, and if he moves, she'll move the 
shirt.” 

One morning a short time later, 
Dabney again disputed a scouting 
party's reports of a movement of 
rebel troops. An officer checked the 
clothesline telegraph with his field 
glasses. There had been quite a shift- 
ing there of army flannels. “But how 
do you know there's nothing to the 
reports?” he asked. 

“See those two blankets pinned 
together at the bottom? That's her 
way of making a fish trap, and 
when she pins the clothes together 
that way it means that Lee is only 
trying to draw us into his fish trap.” 

What eventually happened to Dab- 
ney is not recorded, and his wife, a 
dusky Mata Hari, remains an anony- 
mous heroine of a war that saw 
much bravery. But the value of Dab- 
ney and others like him is proved by 
the order issued in 1864 by the Con- 
federate General Winder urging se- 
vere punishment for a captured Negro 
guide because “it is a matter of noto- 
riety in the sections of the Confed- 
eracy where raids are frequent that 
the guides of the enemy are nearly 
always free Negroes and slaves.” 
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The portrait of Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, 
a slave girl who once sang at Buckingham 


Palace, is discovered by the DAR 
on a Mississippi plantation 


THE BLACK SWAN 


BY AGNES RICHARDS 


SLAVE GIRL, destined to sing 
at Buckingham Palace for Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, made 
her debut in Buffalo, N. Y. in 1851. 

Music lovers of that city were agog, 
for her voice had a range of three 
octaves. But the celebrated can- 
tatrice of African descent was not 
only to gain fame here but abroad. 
While in England, she numbered 
among her patrons the Duchess of 
Sutherland and the Duchess of Ar- 
gyll. 

The amazing story of Elizabeth 
Taylor Greenfield was “brought to 
light” recently by DARs of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, in its survey of art 
treasures in Central Louisiana. Loy- 
alty Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, revealed the portrait 
of the Mississippi songstress in the 
home of Francois Mignon at Melrose 
plantation on Cane River in Natchi- 
toches Parish. It is a copy of the 
original which reportedly hung in 
the Palais Du Louvre in Paris. 

In October 1851, she sang before 
the Buffalo Musical Association and 
was received with such acclaim that 
her voice was likened to those of 
Jenny Lind and Parodi. It was here 
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that she was given the musical sobri- | 
quet the ‘Black Swan.” 

The Buffalo Express said of her 
performance on this occasion, ‘On 
Monday, Parodi in all her splendor, 
sustained by Patti and Strakosch, sang 
at Corinthian Hall to half a house. 
Last night, Miss Greenfield sang at 
the same place to a crowded house of 
respectable, cultured and fashionable 
people of the city. Jenny Lind has 
never drawn a better house, as to 
character, than that which listened 
with evident satisfaction to this un- 
heralded and almost unknown Afri- 
can nightingale. Curiosity did some- 
thing for her, but not all. She has 
merit, very good merit, and with 
cultivation she will rank among the 
very first vocalists of the age.” 

The story of the little slave girl 
goes back to the historical old city, 
Natchez, located high on the bluffs 
of the Mississippi River. She was 
born there in 1809. When a year old, 
she was taken to Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Greenfield, a Quaker woman, who 
gave her her freedom and a liberal 
education. 

Her mistress very early recognized 
the magnificent quality and the 
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phenomenal character of the girl's 
voice. But long before Mrs. Green- 
field realized her talent, Elizabeth be- 
gan to teach herself crude accompani- 
ments to her songs on the guitar. Fre- 
quently, she practiced with a friend, 
Miss Price, who accompanied her on 
the piano-forte and taught her the 
first rudiments of music. 

These lessons were taken nrivately 
and without at first even the knowl- 
edge of her guardian or that of her 
teacher's father, Dr. Price, a kindly 
physician. 

One day Dr. Price returned unex- 
pectedly to his home. As he entered, 
he was surprised to find all the ser- 
vants gazing into the music room. 
But as the rich tones of Elizabeth's 
voice rose sweet and powerful, he 
knew what had drawn them from 
their work. 

He listened with the group until 
the last notes of the beautiful melody 
—only then were the servants aware 
of the doctor's presence. 

“Elizabeth,” he said as he joined 
the two girls, “the wonderful talent 
which God has endowed you must be 
developed by good training.” 

But others were not in complete 
agreement with the doctor. For some- 
one maliciously informed Mrs. 
Greenfield with the expectancy of 
seeing the lessons discontinued. 

Fhe old lady sent for Elizabeth, 
who came trembling because she 
knew the music lessons were for- 
bidden by the Friends’ discipline. 

“Elizabeth,” she said, “is it true 
that thee is learning music, and can 
play upon the guitar?” 

“Tt is true.” 


“Go get thy guitar and let me hear 
thee play.” 

Elizabeth did so and when she 
had finished the song, the kindly 
lady said, “Whatever thee wants, 
thee shall have.”’ 

Mrs. Greenfield died in 1844, and 
Elizabeth found herself upon her 
own resources for her livelihood. She 
had taken the name of Greenfield. 
Remembering some friends in the 
western part of New York, she de- 
cided to visit them. 

While crossing Lake Seneca, en- 
route to Buffalo, she sang for the 
passengers who urged her to devote 
herself entirely to the study of music. 
One distinguished passenger enter- 
tained for her at her mansion in 
Buffalo. Elizabeth sang for the elite 
of the city and was soon signed by 
prominent gentlemen of Buffalo for a 
series of concerts. 

Following an appearance in Al- 
bany, the Daily State Register said, 
“The compass of her marvelous voice 
embraces 27 notes, reaching from the 
sonorous bass of a baritone to a few 
notes above even Jenny Lind’s high- 
cn.” 

In January 1852 she sang in that 
city in the lecture room of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association before 
Governor Hunt and his family, mem- 
bers of both houses of the Legislature 
and other state officials. In addition 
to concerts here, she was acclaimed 
by highly critical audiences in New 
York, Boston, Toronto, Canada and 
in other cities in the free states. 

Aided by music-lovers, she went to 
Europe with the hope of continuing 
her musical education in Paris under 
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the world-famed Manuel Garcia. She 
arrived in Liverpool, in 1853, but due 
to the disappointment of a proposed 
concert, found herself abandoned 
without money or friends in a strange 
country. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
was in London at the time, gave her 
protection and introduced her to Her 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. The 
latter arranged a musical at the Staf- 
ford House. Among the distin- 
guished guests that day was Sir 
George Smart, organist and composer 
to Her Majesty's Chapel Royal. 

As the acknowledged leader of 
London’s musical judgment, he was 
greatly impressed by the range of her 
voice. Escorting her to the piano, he 
tried her voice by skips, striking notes 
at random without connections. She 
followed with unerring precision. 

Success followed immediately. The 
London Times, the Morning Post 
and the Advertiser commented on the 
range of her voice, its power and 
sweetness. Many other concerts were 
given in London under the patronage 
of titled ladies and on May 10, 1854, 
she was commanded to sing at Buck- 
ingham Palace for Her Majesty, 


Queen Victoria, 


The New York Herald referring to 
her stay abroad, said, ‘““The Swan 
now sings in true artistic style and 
the wonderful powers of her voice 
have been developed by good train- 
ing. 

After her return to Philadelphia, 
she opened a studio for vocal stu- 
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Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield 


dents and gave occasional concerts. 
Her death occurred in April 1876. 

The Swan’s ascent to fame had not 
been easy. But remembering her own 
difficulty, she was ever helpful to 
those whom she found struggling to 
obtain a knowledge of the art of 
music. 

Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield was 
strikingly successful, both in her 
artistic accomplishments and the fact 
that she was among the first Ameri- 
can singers to shine in a field already 
studded with luminaries of the first 
magnitude. 

In 1851 as she made her debut in 
Buffalo, citizens of her native Nat- 
chez thrilled to the voice of Jenny 
Lind. Natchezians marveled at the 
Scandinavian nightingale, while the 
Black Swan was favorably compared 
in Buffalo to La Lind, 
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THEY CAME IN CHAINS by J. SauNpERs REDDING (J. B. Lippincott $3.50). 
This is an examination of the history of the American Negro from Africa 
to the present. Mr. Redding’s story moves rapidly, tracing in detail the usual- 
ly tragic, sometimes hopeful circumstances under which the Negro lived, 
giving close attention to the economic factors which have conditioned his 
existence and the growth of the white conscience. This book is a valuable 
contribution to the series of books being prepared about population groups 
who live here and have shaped the course of American history. —l. P. 


MY KIND! MY COUNTRY! by Avprich Bakr (Dorrance & Co. $3). This 
novel, a new low in publishing history, would have readers believe that spon- 
sors of civil rights legislation are (1) rich Negroes in Russia’s pay, (2) Jew- 
ish communists, (3) damn fools. Race projudice, says the author, is a toler- 
able thing—like the fact that some men prefer brunettes. His solution to 
the “Negro problem” is that Negroes form a state called Negroland and 
divorce themselves from America’s white community. The writing in this 
book, like the unreconstructed intelligence behind it, can be summed up in one 
word: Phew! —F.H. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS by Puitip S. Fonrr 
(International Publishers, Vol. I $4, Vol. Il $4.50). Douglass was the hero 
of the fight for freedom more than Lincoln, Garrison, Phillips or Lovejoy. His 
influence was greater than that of Harriet Beecher Stowe or John Brown. 
While others were great friends of the Negro and powerful defenders of his 
cause, Douglass was himself a slave transformed into a statesman and a 
leader. He was both defender and defended, the voice and symbol of what 
the-Negro was to become. Frederick Douglass was a prolific writer and 
prior to this time no collected edition of his many speeches, letters and edi- 
torials had been published. For undertaking the task both Foner and_ his 
publishers deserve a vote of thanks. The collection is projected into four 
volumes: the first two are Early Years and Pre-Civil War Decade. The re- 
maining volumes will cover periods of the Civil War, Reconstruction and 
after. The arrangement of the material is good. Along with Douglass’ writ- 
ings, Dr. Foner has included a biographical study of Douglass as well as the 
study of the times in which he wrote. These two volumes have been judi- 
ciously edited and well documented with sources and reference notes.—D. S. 
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WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME by Rosert PENN WarrEN (Random House 


$3.75). 


PORTRAIT IN SMOKE by Birt S. Batuincer (Harper $2.50). The sus- 


pense fans will go for the story of Dan April who buys a collection agency 


In this first novel since the Pulitzer Prize winning All The Kings p 


Men, the author turns from the contemporary scene to early Americana. He 
tells the very complex story of Jeremiah Beaumont, a young Kentucky lawyer, 
whose wife demands he kill her former lover. The writing, robust and 
dramatic, is at the same time thoughtful and precise. A major literary effort, 
it is one of the most exciting and satisfying books of the year. —F. H. 


VINEGAR HILL by FRANKLIN CoEN (Rinehart & Co. $3). This is the 
bloody story of a battle between a group of veteran farmers seeking reform 
and the “yes’’ men of a corrupt political machine in an unnamed southern 
state. The race problem comes in for its share of attention, too. The writ- 


_ing is simple, but colorfully direct, accounts for much of the spine-tingling 


suspense the author creates. —F. H. 


and in cleaning out some old files, comes across the picture of Krassy Al- 
mauniski, ex-beauty contest winner. Because he is so overwhelmec by her 
charm, April is determined to locate the lovely Krassy who in the course of 
the book changes her name as often as she changes her station in life. The 
book traces April's search for her based on the slimmest of clues. The story is 
told in skip-chapter fashion. Every other chapter keeps the reader completely 
informed on Krassy’s moves which take her from the wrong side of the tracks 
to the very best side. The last 50 pages of the book are sealed. If you can 
resist breaking the seal, you get your money back but nine times out of 10 
you're going to want to find out whether Danny ever runs into Krassy. 
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—H. R. 


THE SAN QUENTIN STORY by WarveNn CuINTON T. Durty as told to Dean 
Jennings (Doubleday $2.75). Warden Duffy and Dean Jennings have col- 
laborated on a very readable story of the world’s largest prison where offi- 
cials have done their best to make a prison term more than just a punish- 
ment for a crime against society. San Quentin is trying to return a useful 
member to society rather than an embittered renegade. When Duffy was 
named temporary warden more than a decade ago he made sweeping changes 
in a prison ready to boil over into a riot. Believing that depriving a man 
of his liberty was punishment enough, Duffy outlawed the dungeon, fired 
six brutal guards, banned the use of straps, rubber hoses and other means 
of corporal punishment and abolished the practice of shaving the heads of 
new prisoners. All this happened on his first official day as temporary 
warden. His career from then on was just as revolutionary and. daring in 
the prison world. Born behind San Quentin's walls where his father was 
a $50 a month guard, Duffy speaks with the confidence of years of experi- 
ence with men who have broken the laws. His warm understanding of 
human nature comes through the writing, and an occasional dripping over 
into nostalgia and sentimentality can be forgiven. The book was originally 
serialized in the Saturday Evening Post under the title, San Quentin Is My 
Home. —H.N. 
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Only two people knew the secret of the crime: 
the murderer and Jacob—who was either 


very stupid or very, very smart 


GRAND SHOES 


BY JOHN ANDREW RICE 


Reprinted from Collier's 


O THIS day I don’t for the life 

of me know whether Jacob was 

really dumb or only acted dumb. 
I have gone over the whole thing 
again and again, from the first time 
he shined my shoes and, when he 
got through, looked up and asked, 
“Spit ?”—and me not knowing what 
to say—until the last time, and then 
his “Spit?’’ was almost a laugh and 
I could have sworn he winked. But 
next minute I wasn’t sure, and I’m 
not sure now. All I do know is 
that if he wasn’t dumb I've never 
seen anybody smarter. 

He hadn't asked me that first time 
whether I wanted a shine. As soon 
as I was seated in the barber chair 
and before old man Beeman had 
even started chewing at my hair with 
his dull scissors, Jacob hurried over 
with his homemade shine box and 
grabbed my foot and started in. I 
was just about to object when Jacob 
said, without looking up and to no- 
body in particular, ‘‘Jedge Bascombe’s 
shoes,’ and a second later the door 
opened and an old man looking like 
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a Confederate general came in, and 
said, while he was closing the door, 
“No shine today, thank you, Jacob.” 

A couple of days later the same 
thing happened, only this time, Jacob 
was busy with somebody else when 
I came in to get a shave—men still 
got shaved in barbershops 15 years 
ago—and he didn’t get to me until 
old Beeman had my mouth full of 
lather. Beeman was a terrible barber. 
I didn’t dare open my mouth to tell 
Jacob I didn’t want a shine, nor my 
eyes either, and presently I heard him 
say, Slemp’s shoes.’’ The door 
clicked then and I heard a young 
harsh voice say, ‘Shine ‘em up, Jake.” 
It happened once more, this announc- 
ing somebody's shoes, while old man 
Beeman was giving me what he called 
a shave. Jacob said, “Mr. Peguee’s 
shoes,’ and a voice said, “Not today, 
Jacob, thank you all the same,” and 
the way he pronounced the word— 
sort of like “‘seem’—told you he 


couldn’t have come from anywhere | 


but Charleston. 
When at last I was allowed to sit 
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up and old Beeman was dusting me 
with some awful-smelling talcum, I 
found myself facing the single look- 
ing glass, so old it was like trying to 
see through a fog, and fly-specked 
besides. All I could see was two 
dim figures sitting side by side, and 
old Beeman’s nose almost touching 
my face, he was so _near-sighted. 
Jacob was now shining my left shoe, 
his head bowed over his work, and 
again he looked up, like he had the 
first time, and asked, “Spit?” and I, 
knowing now what meant, 
nodded. 

He took careful aim at the cap of 
my shoe and spat, and then went into 
action. He caught the ends of his 
polishing rag and jerked it back and 
forth so fast I could feel my foot 
getting hot; and then he would make 
the rag pop like a pistol shot, going 
faster and faster, polish and pop, 
until you’d have thought he was 
crazy. A voice behind me, the harsh 
one, said, ‘Jake's hot today,” but 
Jacob took no notice of him. He 
spat on my right shoe, the one he 
had polished first, and went through 
his popping act again. Then he did 
a funny thing. He touched one shoe 
and then the other, the way a woman 
will pat a baby’s face, and_ said, 
“Grand shoes.” It made me feel 
good, because I'd always been par- 
ticular about my shoes. 

After a while I got used to Jacob 
and his queer ways, as I got used to 
the town. It was a small town in the 
foothills of the Carolina mountains. 
I had gone there for my health. I 
got a good rest, and I got to know 
a lot about the life of a town, and 
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people, in a way you can't in a city. 
Jacob, for instance, and Judge Bas- 
combe, and Mrs. McDowell, my land- 
lady; and Randall Peguee, and Chet 
Slemp, and a dozen others; but espe- 
cially Jacob. 

Nobody knew how old he was or 
where he came from. He had shown 
up some years before and done odd 
jobs around town, taking care of 
yards and tending furnace, and then 
he had gotten this job with old man 
Beeman and from that time on the 
barbershop was practically his. I 
asked Judge Bascombe about him one 
day and the judge smiled behind his 
Civil War mustache and said, “Most 
people think he’s a little crazy— 
‘touched in the head,’ they say—but 
I have my doubts. You may have 
been startled the first time you heard 
him announce somebody's feet.” I 
nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “it may be stu- 
pidity, or it may be something else. 
I don’t know. But he knows what 
he’s talking about. There isn’t a 
pair of shoes in town—men’s shoes 
—that he doesn’t know at sight. He 
seems to have a sort of passion for 
shoes. I suppose you are aware that 
he pays you a compliment?” I 
looked puzzled and he laughed. “He 
calls yours ‘grand shoes.’ He never 
calls mine anything.” He looked 
down at his elastic-sided boots. “I 
think he’s a little sorry for them. 
You will have discovered that he 
has established the right to polish 
the shoes of everybody who comes 
into the barbershop, unless express- 
ly forbidden—hardly conclusive evi- 
dence of insanity.” 
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The barbershop was a sight. The 
floor was usually inch-deep in hair 
because old Beeman wouldn't let 
Jacob sweep up until closing time— 
said it made him sneeze—and the 
flies had specked everything in sight. 
The only polish about the place was 
what Jacob put on shoes; no chro- 
mium like you see everywhere now, 
no porcelain, no running water. In 
one corner was Jacob's stand, for 
people who weren't getting barbered, 
and at the back of the long room 
was a cabinet of cubbyholes and in 
each one a shiny shaving mug dec- 
orated with gold and flowers and a 
name on it in gold. There was Stack- 
house, Davenport, Mullen, McLeod, 
Hampton, Manning, all of them com- 
mon in South Carolina, beside some 
you might find anywhere. There 
was also a Peguee. . . 

At first, when you meet a lot of 
people, you don’t see any of them 
clearly. They are a sort of blur. 
Then they begin to stand out, one by 
one. Jacob was just a shoeshine Ne- 
gro, and I had seen plenty, but pretty 
soon I began to see him as some- 
body; and it wasn’t long until I be- 
gan to judge people by the way he 
treated them. It wasn’t what he said, 
because he never said anything un- 
less he had to, except announcing 
shoes and his ‘‘Spit?’’—he always 
asked that—and once in a while he 
would say “grand shoes’ and, when 
you looked at them, they were. But 
you could tell what he thought by 
the way he shined somebody’s shoes. 
If he didn’t like the man, it was 
just as if the man wasn’t there, only 
his shoes. 
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He didn’t like Chet Slemp, and 
Chet knew it and tried to make 
Jacob like him by giving him an 
extra-big tip, and sometimes by the 
opposite, by giving him a bare nickel 
and treating him like trash. But it 
didn’t make any difference either way. 
With Jacob it wasn’t what you did 
that counted. Chet Slemp had come 
from nothing to where he was coun- 
ty attorney and expected to go on up; 
he had married a Hampton, and he 
lived in style. But he was noisy and 
pushing, and he was the only one I 
saw not treating Jacob with respect. 
He would say, before Jacob could ask 
him, ‘Spit on ‘em, Jake’—when 
everybody else called him Jacob— 
“Spit on ’em, Jake. Nothin’ like 
nigger spit to make shoes shine.” 
Jacob never answered him, but when 
he had finished polishing Chet’s 
shoes he would run his fingers over 
them the way you feel velvet, and 
pat them and say ‘grand shoes.” 
With Randall Peguee it was the 
other way round. Jacob never called 
his shoes grand, but you could see 
he thought the man who wore them 
was. Randall Peguee lived in a big 
ramshackle house on the edge of 
town, built by his family for a sum- 
mer home. ‘They was quality,” Mrs. 
McDowell said, “Charleston quality, 
if you know what that means—'‘in 
fertilizer,’ they used to say. 
sakes, you'd think fertilizer would 
keep people out of high society, and 
it would, anywhere except in Charles- 
ton. Only reason Randall Peguee 
lives here is, he lost the family busi- 
ness in the depression and had to 
take a job selling the fertilizer he 
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used to mix. It keeps him moving, 
gone about half the time.” 

The summer boarders had all gone 
by the time I went to live at Mrs. 
McDowell’s, and I was the only one 
she had to talk to—or at. While 
Sadie, the cook, was busy filling me 
with good food, Mrs. McDowell was 
busier filling me with gossip. Most 
of the time she just ran on and paid 
no attention to Sadie when she came 
in, but every now and then she would 
be in the midst of some specially 
juicy scandal and she’d stop sudden- 
ly and sit there and fizz like a leaky 
hotwater faucet until Sadie had gone. 

My doctor had warned me to take 
it easy and I did. I usually had 
breakfast in bed and stayed there 
until dinnertime, half past 12. It 
was Sadie’s job to bring me my 
breakfast, but one morning Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell showed up with it and hadn't 
more than opened the door before 
she said, ‘““Well, he’s done it.’’ She 
often did that, popped out with what 
she was thinking at the time without 
telling me what had gone before. 
Then we had to backtrack. 

“Who's done what?” I asked. ¢ 

“Randall Peguee,”” she said, ‘‘just 
when everybody thought he never 
would.” 

“Never would what?’ I asked. 

“Get married, of course, and now 
he’s gone and married somebody no- 
body’s ever heard of. Somebody from 
Birmingham, of all places.” .. . 

At the barbershop nobody knew 
anything. She was from Birming- 
ham, that was all anybody knew. Chet 


Slemp, brassier than the rest, asked 


Jacob what she looked like, because 
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Jacob did odd jobs for Randall 
Peguee and tended furnace for him; 
but all he got out of Jacob was, 
“Ain't seen her,” and the tone of his 
voice said plain as day that he was 
lying. 

About 10 days later, on Saturday, 
we found out maybe not who she 
was but certainly what she was. It 
must have been about half past five 
and Jacob was away tending to one 
of his jobs. The door opened sud- 
denly and a young woman came in 
and, the chair being empty at the 
time, blamed if she didn’t climb up 
into it and say to old Beeman, ‘You 
can give me a haircut, can’t you?” 

“T could, ma’am, I could,” he said, 
and the way he said it she might 
have known it was the last thing on 
earth he wanted to do. Nobody 
looked at anybody else. Never, old 
Beeman explained afterward—one of 
the few times I ever heard him say 
anything—never had a woman set 
foot in his shop, and as for cutting 
a woman’s hair .. . 

She said, letting her eye travel 
around the room, “I always went to 
a barber in Birmingham,” and we 
knew who she was, and we didn’t 
need a second look to know what she 
was. If Randall Peguee had deliber- 
ately gone floozy hunting, he couldn't 
have done better. 

When finally she had uncrossed 
her legs and flipped down: from the 
chair and was gone, Judge Bascombe 
said, “Well you have just witnessed © 
the end of an era. With the barber- 
shop subject to invasion, there is no 
place where a man can be safe.”” But 
he meant more than that. 
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The barbershop wasn't the same 
after that visit of Flobelle Peguee— 
that was her name, Flobelle. Occa- 
sionally, there'd be the old feeling, 
but most of the time it was gone. 
We'd sit there without anybody say- 
ing anything, only Jacob calling out 
when somebody came in. 

About three weeks or a month 
after the first time, Flobelle came 
again, around five o'clock on a Sat- 
urday when the place was full of 
men. This time she had to wait be- 
cause there was already somebody in 
the chair. But she didn’t waste her 
time; she gave every man in the 
place the once-over, and some more 
than once. When she got in the chair 
at last—old Beeman didn’t say 
“next,” he just motioned to her—she 
crossed her legs and said, ‘My hus- 
band says he didn’t know ladies ever 
went to barbershops, but I told him, 
I said, ‘Well, you know it now,’ ”’ 
and she giggled and looked us over 
again. 

She was to make one more visit to 
the barbershop before she was 
stopped for good and all. Mean- 
while the talk about her was mostly 
just talk, with enough malice in it 
to make it interesting. Then some- 
thing happened. There was less talk, 
but there was more feeling. I came 
into the barbershop one day and 
there were half a dozen men there, 

‘ and as soon as I got inside the door 
they stopped talking. I had gotten 
to feel pretty much at home in the 
town, but their stopping showed that 
I was still an outsider. It was sort 
of like walking into a family gather- 

ing unexpected. It didn’t last long, 
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the silence, but it made me feel there 
was something up; that there was 
danger somewhere—not here yet, but 
on its way. 
Next day at dinner Mrs. McDow- 
ell said, “Why didn’t you tell me?” 
“Tell you what?” I asked. 


“About that woman,” she said. 
“Don't sit there and tell me that you 
didn't know that she—” and she 
stopped suddenly because Sadie had 
come in with a plate of biscuits. 
Sadie took her good time getting 
out of the room, while Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell sat and fizzed. As soon as 
the door swung to on Sadie, Mrs. 
McDowell let go. “She's been going 
out with a drummer, at night.” 

I laughed. “I understand that’s 
the best time to go out with a drum- 

er,” I said. 

“It’s nothing to laugh about, young 
man,” she sniffed at me across the 
table. ‘It means trouble, mark my 
words.” 

‘Not to me,” I said, 
another cup of coffee.” 


“and I'd like 
When Sadie 


brought it she dawdled around some ~ 


more and I was pretty sure she had — 


been listening at the swing door; so, 
just out of cussedness, when she was 
gone I leaned toward Mrs. McDow- 
ell and said in a whisper, “I'll let her 
husband worry about that.” 

She looked sort of startled and | 
then caught on and whispered back, 

“He ain't here. On the road.” 

“Well,” I said, 
to him. I reckon he'll hear about it 
soon enough.” 


man. He'll be the last “one to hear 
about it.”’ 
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As it turned out, he was, but no- 
body could have guessed how it 
would happen. In the meantime the 
feeling in the town grew, the feeling 
of danger—that’s the only way I can 
put it. The reason was that Flobelle 
didn’t stop at one drummer, or even 
two, and at last not at drummers 
either. 

In the beginning it was vague, 
with no names named—they never 
were, in the barbershop—a sort of 
teetering between being scared and 
being at the same time sort of hope- 
ful that something bad was going to 
happen. Mrs. McDowell’s lips got 
thinner and thinner, and she moved 
in jerks, just as if she was being 
worked by strings you couldn't see. 
Then, all of a sudden, there was a 
change. I saw it first in Sadie. 
Before this she had nearly always 
looked like she was listening when 
she came in the dining room; but 
one day, when I sat down to dinner, 
she was entirely different; she looked 
mighty pleased with herself and 
wasn't even trying to overhear what 
Mrs. McDowell was saying in an 
excited voice at the telephone out in 
the hall, and she didn’t stay in the 
room and wait for Mrs. McDowell 
to hang up. 

I soon found out why. Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell at last hung up and came 
back. ‘“Well,”’ she said, there'll 
be trouble.” 

“I thought we had enough al- 
ready,” I said. 

“Shucks,”” she said, plopping her- 
self down and settling her elbows on 
the table, ‘that was nothing.” She 
waited for me to say something. 
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“Arabella Stackhouse was crying 
all day yesterday,’ she said, and sat 
back in her chair. 

I said, “How do you know? And 
even if you do, how do you know 
what she was crying about? Who 
told you?” 

“Sadie,” she exploded. 

“Ah,” I said, ‘Sadie knows?” 

“The Negroes know everything,” 
she said sourly. 

It was true. The Negroes knew 
more about the whites than the whites 
knew about themselves, and some- 
times it seemed like they even knew 
what the whites were thinking. 
You'd have expected the whites to 
be careful what they said in front of 
their servants, but most of the time 
seemed like they clean forgot and 
acted as if they weren't there at all. 
You'd have thought Jacob was a 
piece of furniture the way the men 
talked right in front of him, and a 
good part of the time Mrs. McDow- 
ell was the same way. Then, every 
once in a while, she’d be mum when 
Sadie was in the room. It wasn’t 
until the Flobelle business started 
that I found out why. 

They were playing a sort of game 
—a swapping game. When Mrs. 
McDowell couldn’t find out what 
she wanted to know over the tele- 
phone or over the back fence, she 
had to get it out of Sadie, if she was 
ever going to get to know. They 
never said to each other, “You tell 
me and I'll tell you,” but that was 
the way it worked. Sadie never gave 
out much at a time. She doled it 
out, one day a bit, another day an- 
other bit. Bob Stackhouse’s car was 
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muddy, been on a side road—that 
was one bit, not very big, only every- 
body knew he was powerful careful 
about the way his car looked. Then 
came another bit: Bob didn’t show 
up for breakfast one morning and 
the excuse he'd thought up by dinner- 
time sounded phony. Then came 
the pay-off. Bob’s wife Arabella had 
shouted at him something about 
“that woman,’ and Arabella had 
cried a!l day; that was yesterday. 

Mrs. McDowell said, “It’s down- 
right mortifying, that’s what it is.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Why,” she said, “‘to have to prac- 
tically beg your cook to tell you what 
you've got every right to know, and 
not get the whole story even then.” 

Mrs. McDowell was like a child 
playing with fire. At the barbershop 
there was no child’s play; they knew 
it was the real thing. You could 
feel it in the air. ‘‘There’s bound to 
be trouble,” I heard a hundred times, 
and everybody knew what the words 
meant. It was only a matter of time 
until Randall Peguee would catch 
some man with his wife, and there 
would be shooting. 

I had heard such talk in a general 
way as long as I could remember. 
Every Southerner had heard it, talk 
about “‘a man’s honor,” but now the 
words sounded crazy, and sometimes 
I felt the hair rise on the back of 
my neck when I heard them talking 
just like they would about a turkey 
shoot or a coon hunt. You'd have 
thought they had no feeling. 

But they did. They were scared 
plumb through, and they showed it 
every now and then. They would be 
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talking away, and then there would 
be a dead silence when somebody 
came in. Nobody would say a word, 
and I knew then that the man who 
had just come in was mixed up in 
the business; and when I looked at 
him and realized that sometime soon 
he might be shot dead or, if he was 
quick on the trigger, Randall Peguee 
would be the one, I'd get scared too, 
just as if it was me. 

In time, what with Mrs. 
McDowell's list of suspects and the 
silences in the barbershop, I got a 
pretty good idea who the men were 
who were running around with Flo- 
belle; that is, the ones that people 
knew about. I was sure I knew at 
least two of them, because when they 
came in I had the feeling that the 
men in the shop were not only scared, 
but were mad. Nobody would talk 
to them and pretty soon the shop 
would be empty. One was the law- 
yer, Bob Stackhouse, the other Al 
Dinwiddie, the bank teller, who was 
always boasting about being a Vir- 
ginia Dinwiddie. 

The town was like a person, sort 
of. It would get awfully excited 
about something and then it would 
let its mind kind of wander, and all 
of a sudden it would get excited all 
over again about the same thing. It 
was during one of the peaceful times 
that somebody remembered that Jacob 
worked around Randall Peguee’s yard 
and tended furnace for him, and if 
anybody knew anything for sure it 
would be him. Nobody wanted to be 
the one to ask him; everybody kept 
egging everybody else on, when jacob 
was away at one of his other jobs. 
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Then one day Hank Gowers, who 
was drunk half the time said, ‘Hey, 
Jacob, ever see anybody hanging 
around, you know where I mean?” 
Jacob was sitting on his stool over 
in the corner, looking down at the 
floor the way he always did. He didn’t 
look up and he didn’t say anything 
and Hank said, ‘“Aw come on, Jacob, 
spill it.” Jacob sat still for a long 
time, then he looked up at Hank, for 
a fraction of a second. I didn’t know 
until then that a man could be called 
a fool so quick, and without a word 
being said. But I knew, and every- 
body else along with me, that nobody 
would get anything out of Jacob. 
Then one day in the middle of the 
morning, while I was propped up in 
bed reading, Mrs. McDowell came 
running upstairs so fast that by the 
time she got in the room she was 
clean out of breath; just stood there 
bursting with news and not able to 


get it out. I said, “Well, what’s she 
done now?” 
She said, ‘‘Got herself shot,’’ and 


had to catch hold of the doorjamb to 
get some more breath. When she got 
it she told me that Randall Peguee 
had telephoned the sheriff that he'd 
come home at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and found his wife dead in the 
front hall, shot through the head. 
My first feeling was a sort of re- 
lief, as if a pesky cat had been found 
dead in the alley. I leaned back on 
my pillow and said, ‘Well, thank 
goodness. Who did the shooting?” 
“Why, Randall Peguee, of course,” 
she said, and you'd have thought she 
was talking to a balky child. 
“Do they know that?” I asked. 
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“Did anybody really see him?” 


as I know of,” she said, ‘‘but 
who else could it have been?” 

I laughed and said, ‘For all you 
know, I've been sneaking out every 
night meeting her, and last night we 
had a quarrel, and I up and shot her. 
Or it may have been a woman. Every 
woman in town—all the ladies, at 
least, according to what you've been 
saying—ought to be glad she’s been 
shot. By the way, where were you 
last night?” 

Her mouth dropped open again, 
but before she could push a word 
out, I said, “You see, you can’t hang 
a man on the evidence you've got so 
far. Or can you?” 

She didn’t listen to what I was say- 
ing. She looked over my head and 
said, “If a woman ain’t safe in her 
own home she ain’t safe anywhere. 
Hanging’s too good for a man would 
shoot his own wife.” 

I said, “Too bad you can’t be on 
the jury”;—women weren't allowed 
on juries in South Carolina 15 years 
ago—'‘we wouldn’t have to wait long 
for a verdict.” We didn’t, as it 
turned out, but it wasn’t thanks to 
Mrs. McDowell or anybody like her. 
She was still planted in the middle 
of the room and looked like she 
never would go, so I said, “If you'll 
go and let me get dressed, I'll go 
downtown and see if I can get some 
evidence, some real evidence.” . . 

There wasn’t much. Flobelle had 
been shot sometime between four 
and six o'clock the day before, ac- 
cording to the coroner’s physician, 
Doc Sutherland. The bullet, fired 
from a .45, had entered the right 
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temple and gone through the brain 
and landed in the far corner of the 
hall. There were no sign of a weapon. 

But that didn’t cut down on the 
talk. In fact, it added to it, espe- 
cially when the sheriff reported what 
Randall Peguee had said when he 
was questioned. He said he had left 
his house about five o'clock and gone 
to Lake Toxaway, where his family 
had built a cabin for fishing and 
hunting trips, and he had spent the 
night there and come back next morn- 
ing and found his wife dead. But 
when the sheriff asked him how 
come he had gone to a lonely cabin 
in the middle of the winter and 
spent the night there by himself, all 
he would say was, “It had nothing to 
do with my wife's death.” That 
wasn’t any way to talk to people who 
hadn't made up their minds what to 
think, and it didn’t help any, the 
other thing he said. The sheriff 
asked him if he had quarreled with 
his wife the day he went to Toxa- 
way, and Randall Peguee said, “I’ve 
told you all I know about my wife’s 
death.” 

And so it wasn’t any surprise 
when, a couple of days later, Mrs. 
McDowell came upstairs to tell me 
he had been arrested, charged with 
murder. What did surprise me, and 
everybody else too, was what she told 
me*next: that he had picked Bob 
Stackhouse to defend him. I remem- 
bered then what Mrs. McDowell 
had said, that Randall Peguee would 
be the last person in town to hear 
about his wife’s carrying on with men. 
Apparently he hadn’t heard even yet, 
about Bob Stackhouse anyway. I was 
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thinking it was sort of funny, until 
Mrs. McDowell said, “Why, Bob 
Stackhouse thinks he’s guilty. I went 
over there the first day to see Ara- 
bella about something, and Arabella 
told me so herself.” 

I took that with a grain of salt, but 
I couldn't help thinking it might be 
so. I had heard lawyers argue that 
it didn’t make any difference what 
they thought about whether the man 
they were defending was guilty or 
innocent, but I didn’t believe it. 
Seemed to me it was bound to make 
a difference. The town was still try- 
ing to make up its mind what to 
think, chewing over what evidence 
there was from daylight till dark. At 
first, being a city boy, I didn’t see 
what difference it made, until one 
day I realized that in a way the trial 
had already begun. With so little 
evidence, opinion was bound to 
count, and it wouldn’t be possible to 
get a jury that was not prejudiced. 

Chet Slemp knew it, all right. 
Since he was county attorney, it was 
his job to do the prosecuting, and 
his future in politics depended on 
getting a verdict. At least, that was 
how I accounted for the worried look 
on his face. He looked positively 
scared at first and wouldn't talk 
about the case, except to say, “I ain't 
afraid of Bob Stackhouse.” That 
seemed a funny way to put it, and he 
didn’t look any happier when some 
of the barbershop lawyers pointed 
out that he had mighty little evi- 
dence. 

Most of the talk took place right 
in front of Jacob, but he went on with 
his spit and polish, not paying any 
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attention, as far as you could tell. 
Every now and then somebody would 
look at him and you could see they 
wanted to ask him a question, but 
everybody remembered what had hap- 
pened to Hank Gowers, so nobody 
ever did. 

Then once again the town acted 
just like a person. It seemed to get 
tired and need a rest, and people quit 
talking about the case much. It was 
to come to trial in about a month 
and they sort of sat back and waited. 
But Chet Slemp began to look more 
cheerful, and when somebody asked 
him about the case, he would say, 
“In the bag.” But I wasn’t sure he 
wasn't bluffing, though his face did 
look grim and determined. 

Then something happened that 
started the talk again. Somebody— 
nobody knew aho—had heard that 
Jacob knew something, something 
definite. That was all they knew— 
“jacob knows something’—but it 
was enough. It spread like a brush 
fire in no time, and that day, when 
Jacob was out of the barbershop, 
somebody asked Chet Slemp was he 
going to call Jacob as a witness, but 
all he could say was, ““Niggers don't 
make good witnesses.” But people 
weren't satisfied. You'd have thought 
it didn’t make much difference what 
happened to Randall Peguee, just so 
they found out what it was that Jacob 
knew. 

Then, three or four days later, fire 
oroke out again and this time there 
was no stopping it. The story was 
that Jacob had heard Randall Peguee 
and his wife “having some words” 
after dinner on the day she got shot, 
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and this time there wasn’t any doubt 
about where the story had come from. 

It had been heard in every kitchen 
in town at the same time, as if the 
Negroes had decided the night be- 
fore to give the whites another jolt. 

It worked. Chet Slemp had to do 
something now, and it had to be 
Chet Slemp, because it was taken for 
granted that Bob Stackhouse wouldn't 
want to call Jacob as his witness, to 
testify that Randall Peguee and his 
wife had been quarreling that last 
day. Chet Slemp kept on saying, 
“Niggers don’t make good wit- 
nesses,” and he pretended he didn’t 
need any more evidence. But he had 
to give in, and next day he came to 
the barbershop looking pretty hang- 
dog and called Jacob and took him 
to his office in the courthouse. In 
about half an hour he came back, 
without Jacob, and now he was look- 
ing mighty relieved. 

I don’t know much about the law, 
but all during the trial I couldn’t help 
remembering what Mrs. McDowell 
had said about Judge Bascombe: 
“They say he don’t know much law, 
but he does know what's right.’” He 
acted the way a wise but worried old 
grandfather would, trying to get to 
the bottom of some family trouble. 

I got there early, so as to get a 
front seat and it was a good thing 
I did. Everybody was there, and a 
lot of people from out in the coun- 
try. To see them climbing out of 
their wagons and trucks you'd have 
thought they had come to a picnic, 
with their laughing and shouting 
and carrying their ‘dinner baskets. 
But inside the courtroom it was dif- 
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ferent. Judge Bascombe saw to that. 
He said, when he took his seat, “At 
the first sign of disorder, I shall order 
the courtroom cleared. A man’s life 
is at stake.” 

From that time on nobody made 
a sound, except when they just 
couldn't help it. While the jury was 
being picked, they sat still as mice, 
until both sides, Chet Slemp and Bob 
Stackhouse, let Al Dinwiddie on 
without any objections. Nobody said 
anything out loud; there was only a 
sort of feeling of uneasiness in the 
room. I had it myself. 

After Chet Slemp had established 
the fact that Flobelle had been killed, 
and had gotten the sheriff to tell 
what Randall Peguee had said when 
he was arrested, he called his first 
surprise witness, a total stranger 
from Birmingham, who said he had 
known Flobelle Peguee before she 
was married. I was sitting where I 
could see Randall Peguee. His face 
looked sort of drawn, naturally, but 
he was calm and he wasn’t afraid 
and he didn’t seem to be paying 
much attention while the witness was 
telling who he was: the owner of a 
restaurant in which Flobelle had 
worked. But when he began to tell 
what he knew about what she was, 
a no-good from way back, Randall 
Peguee looked at first as if somebody 
had hit him, and then he got mad 

-and Bob Stackhouse had to grab his 
arm to keep him in his chair. 

The next witness, a boardinghouse 
keeper from Birmingham who must 
have kept some boardinghouse, from 
the looks of her, told how she had 

had to throw Flobelle Peguee out of 


her house because she brought so 
many men to her room. 

It was plain by now what Chet 
Slemp's line was going to be. He 
was going to show cause, and plenty 
of it, for Randall Peguee’s shooting 
his wife, and he brought it nearer 
home with his next two witnesses, 
men who ran shady joints on the 
edge of town, with cabins for their 
customers. They both testified that 
drummers had brought Flobelle to 
their places more than once. 

Everybody was wondering how far 
Chet Slemp meant to go, whether he 
would now call witnesses from the 
town, and there was more than one 
scared face I could see. But Chet 
Slemp was no fool. He wasn’t going 
to antagonize people by bringing it 
too close to home, not when he didn’t 
need to; and he didn't, by this time. 
It was plain as day, even to a 
stranger, what Flobelle had been. 

Chet Slemp sort of fooled around 
a bit now, and his expression didn’t 
change when Bob Stackhouse waived 
cross-examination of the witnesses 
from Birmingham and the road- 
houses, except that he looked a little 
more sure of himself when he called 
the next witness, a man who kept a 
filling station near Lake Toxaway. 
The first question he asked was, 
“How long did it take you to drive 
here this morning?” The man said 
about an hour and a half, and, to 
another question, that in the middle 
of winter he could make it in not 
more than two hours. 


Then Chet Slemp said, ‘‘So, if you 


left here at five o'clock ‘on a winter 
day you'd expect to be home by 
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seven,” and the man said yes. People 
remembered that Randall Peguee had 
said he had left home about five, and 
when the man was asked if he had 
seen the defendant on the night of 
January 17th and answered, “Yes, 
about nine o'clock,’ it didn’t take 
any figuring to see that Randall 
would have to account for two hours’ 
time. 

But Chet Slemp didn’t let it rest 
there. He said, “If you left here at 
five and didn’t get home until nine, 
that would leave you two full hours 
to do anything you wanted to, 
wouldn’t it? You could turn back 
and spend part of the time here in 
town, couldn’t you?” and he didn’t 
wait for an answer. He asked an- 
other question: “How did the de- 
fendant look—did he look like he 
usually did?” 

The witness said, “He looked 
mighty upset. He never said a word, 
except ‘Fill her up,’ and he didn’t 
even look like he recognized me, and 
me knowing him, man and boy, for 
nigh on 30 years.” 

He was the last witness in the 
morning. 

After people came back from din- 
ner and the court was called to order, 
Chet Slemp stood up and waited 
until he knew everybody was look- 
ing at him, and then he said, “Jacob 
Hammond.” That was the first time 
I had ever heard Jacob’s last name. 

Jacob acted the way he always did, 
not looking up unless he had to, and 
he didn’t look up until after he was 
sworn in and the judge said to him, 
“You understand, don’t you, Jacob, 
that Mr. Slemp is going to ask you 
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some questions, and perhaps Mr. 
Stackhouse too, and you are to an- 
swer truthfully?” He said it the way 
you'd talk to a child, and added, 
“The truth, Jacob.” 

Jacob looked up at him and said, 
“Yassir, Jedge Bascombe sir, the 
truth,” and looked down at the floor 
again. Then Chet Slemp asked him 
where he worked, and when Jacob 
said at the barbershop, Chet Slemp 
asked where else and Jacob named 
several people, among them Judge 
Bascombe, and wound up with, “And 
Mr. Randall Peguee, I worked for 
him too.” 

Chet Slemp asked, ‘“Where were 
you after dinner on the 17th of Janu- 
ary?” 

“Cuttin’ grass for Mr. Randall.” 

“Did you do anything else, be- 
sides cut grass?” 

You'd have thought the questions 
were coming from the patch of floor 
in front of the witness box, the way 
Jacob kept his eyes fixed there. ““Yas- 
sir, Mr. Slemp sir, I beat some rugs.” 
And what did he do after that? He 
took the rugs into the dining room 
to lay them. And what time was 
that? Jacob was silent for a minute, 
then he said, ‘Lemme see. I was 
workin’ in the yard about two hours, 
I reckon, and it must have took me 
a hour or little more to beat them 
rugs, one for the dining room and, 
I forgit to tell you, one for the par- 
lor. Round four o'clock, when I taken 
the first rug in.” 

Chet Slemp said, ‘Now, Jacob, 
will you tell the jury what you heard 
when you took the rugs in?” 

Jacob looked up, not at Chet 
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Slemp but at Judge Bascombe, and 
said, ‘The jury?’ and you'd have 
thought he'd never heard the word 
before. 

Judge Bascombe said, ‘This is the 
jury, Jacob, these gentlemen here. 
Tell them what you heard when you 
took the rugs in.” 

“Yassir, Jedge Bascombe sir, thank 
you, but I ain’t take ‘em in both at 

the same time. They was too heavy.” 

Chet Slemp said, “Well, tell us, 
Jacob, what you heard when you took 
the first rug in.” 

“Yassir,”” Jacob said, and he was 
looking down at the floor again, “the 
first rug, that was for the dinin’ 
room, and while I was layin’ it I 
heard Miss Flobelle and Mr. Randall 
in the parlor.” 

“Did you hear what they were say- 
in?” Chet Slemp said it just like it 
had been rehearsed. 

“No sir, not that time. Miss Flo- 
belle was doin’ most of the talkin’, 
or hollerin’, but I ain’t hear what she 
was sayin’.”’ 

“What about the next time, when 
you brought the second rug in? Did 
you lay that, the second rug?” 

“No, sir,” Jacob said, “I ain’t lay 
that second rug, I ain’t never lay that 
rug. I goes out and gits it and brings 
it back, meanin’ to lay it in the par- 
lor, but when I takes it in the hall 
Miss Flobelle was shoutin’ mad, and 
‘when I hear what she was sayin’, I 
put that rug in the corner, and lef’ 
by the back door. I reckon it’s still 
there, the rug.” 

“What was she saying?” Chet 
Slemp dropped his voice when he 
asked the question. 
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“She say, ‘When you gits back, I 
ain’ go’ be here. You ain’ never go’ 
see me no mo’.’” 

Chet Slemp waited to ask the next 
question, seemed like an age. ‘‘And 
that was the last time you saw her 
alive?” 

“Yassir,”’ Jacob said, “that was the 
last time I seen her alive.” 

Chet Slemp said, ‘That's all, Your 
Honor—prosecution rests.” 

While the man and woman from 
Birmingham had been testifying, and 
the men who kept the roadhouses, 
everybody could see, including Chet 
Slemp, that it was all news to Ran- 
dall Peguee. It didn’t seem possible, 
but that was the way it was, and once 
again I remembered’ what Mrs. 
McDowell had said about him being 
the last one to hear. After that, 
after they were through and Jacob 
was testifying, Randall Peguee sat 
like a dead man and didn’t pay any 
attention to what was going on, not 
even when Chet Slemp said, ‘'Prose- 
cution rests.” 

Bob Stackhouse had been as sur- 
prised as the rest of us at the sudden 
way Chet Slemp had ended his case, 
and he was sort of slow making a 
move. For a minute it looked like 
he was going to cross-examine Jacob, 
but he didn’t; he waived examina- 
tion, “for the time being,”’ he said. 

Judge Bascombe said to Jacob, 
“You can step down now, Jacob.” 

“You mean, I's to go home?” 

Jacob looked up at him, and for a 
split second I had the feeling I had 
seen that look on his face before, or 
on somebody's face. 

“No, Jacob,’ the judge said, “I 
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mean you can take a seat over there 
and wait,” and he motioned to a 
chair at the side of the room. 

Bob Stackhouse said, ““The defend- 
ant,” and had to touch Randall 
Peguee on the shoulder to get his 
attention, and even when he got him 
up in the witness chair he could 
hardly make him talk: He said, 
“Will you tell the jury everything 
vou did, from the time you got home 
that day until the next day, when you 
came home and found your wife 
dead?” but time and again he had 
to ask him questions to keep him 
going. 

The story was straight enough. He 
had come home, two days earlier 
than he had planned, in time for 
dinner, and found his wife upset 
about something, but for a long time 
she wouldn’t tell him what the trou- 
ble was. Had they quarreled? No, 
he wouldn't say they had quarreled; 
they had disagreed. Would he tell 
the jury what they had disagreed 
about? For a second it looked like 
he was going to refuse, but when the 
question was repeated, he said he 
found his wife was unhappy and 
wanted to leave him. Had he sus- 
pected that before? No, it was a 
complete surprise to him. What 
had he said, when she told him? He 
had said they ought to think it over 
and not do anything in haste. What 
had she said to that? She had gotten 
awfully excited. 

And then Bob Stackhouse asked, 
“Was that what the previous witness 
Jacob Hammond heard?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and now he 
seemed to be coming alive again, 


“that was what she said, but I 
thought that if I left her alone for 
a while, she would change her mind. 
But in any case I wanted her to be 
free to do what she wanted, and so 
I told her I would go away for the 
night and I hoped she would still be 
there when I got back.” 

“Did you then, or at any time, 
suspect your wife of being unfaith- 
ful to you?” Bob Stackhouse leaned 
toward him, sort of pleading, when 
he asked the question. Randall Pe- 
guee’s face got red, and when he 
spoke his voice was full of fire. 

“No,” he said, “not then or at 
any time, and I don’t believe it 
now,” and with that he turned and 
glared at Chet Slemp. 

Chet Slemp was in a tight spot, 
and you could tell that he’ knew it. 
If Randall Peguee hadn't known 
about what sort of woman his wife 
was, there had to be some other 
reason for him to shoot her. But 
Chet Slemp pretty soon showed that 
he was smarter than anybody thought. 
At least, that was the way it looked 
to me at the time. He got up very 
quiet and began his cross-examina- 
tion just like a conversation. 

He said—he didn’t ask—he said, 
“You didn’t know, when you married 
your wife, that she had a bad repu- 
tation.” 

“No,” Randall Peguee said, and 
he was full of fight now. “And | 
don’t know it now.” 

Chet Slemp ignored his tone and 
the last part of what he had said. 
and said again, not asking, “And all 
during your marriage you never sus- 
pected her of being unfaithful.” 
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“No,” was the answer, “‘and I 
don’t now.” 

“So that wasn’t the reason you 
shot her.” The tone was still so 
quiet that nobody was prepared for 
what he said. You could feel them 
sit up real sudden, even Judge Bas- 
combe. 

Randall Peguee blazed. He shouted, 
“T didn’t kill my wife!” 

Chet Slemp said, still calm, “You 
thought she was in love with you, 
you thought she married you because 
she was in love with you, but as a 
matter of fact she despised you.”” He 
stopped and looked hard at Randall 
Peguee, who had turned white as a 
sheet. The shot had gone home. He 
tried to speak, but before he could 
get started, Chet Slemp said, “More 
than one man has shot a woman for 
that.” 

Randall Peguee found his voice 
now, and shouted, ‘‘I tell you I didn’t 
shoot my wife!” 

“No,” Chet Slemp said, “no, not 
for that alone. It took more than 
that, more even than her telling you 
she was going to leave you, because 
there was still another reason for her 
wanting to leave you. The other 
reason was another man, wasn’t it?”’ 
Randall Peguee didn’t say anything, 
just stared at him, and Chet Slemp 
said, ‘'There was another man, wasn’t 
there?” 

“Randall said, and his voice was 
‘thin and weak, “Yes, but—”’ 

Chet Slemp broke in, just like he 
was finishing the sentence for him, 
“But you didn’t shoot her, not then.” 

‘Not then or any time.’ Randall 
Peguee’s voice was firmer now, but 
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what came next really set him back. 

Chet Slemp said, between sneering 
and laughing, “She wouldn't even 
tell you who he was,” and then he 
raised his voice and asked, “What 
did you do in the four hours between 
the time you left here and the time 
you got to the filling station at Lake 
Toxaway? You didn’t need more 
than two hours to get there. What 
did you do with the other two 
hours ?”’ 

Randall Peguee said, “I stopped at 
the side of the road, trying to decide 
what to do, whether to go on to 
Toxaway or to come back and try to 
straighten things out.” 

Chet Slemp stopped him with a 
laugh and said, “But of course you 
could have come back. You could 
have parked your car in the alley and 
come in by the back door, without 
a soul seeing you, or hearing you, or 
hearing a shot. There was plenty 
of time, plenty”; and, turning to the 
jury, he said, “I'll leave it to the jury 
what the decision was, and how you 
‘straightened things out,” and he 
put all the poison he could into the 
words. Then he said to Bob Stack- 
house, “Your witness.” 

Bob Stackhouse didn’t say anything 
for what seemed like an age. Then 
he said “Witness dismissed,’ and 
after another age, the courtroom still 
as death, he said, “Call the witness 
Jacob Hammond.” It was a desper- 
ate move, but he had to do some- 
thing, anything, to carry on the fight, 
even though it was plain as day that 
he thought he was licked. That was 
one thing, but there was another— 
for me, at least. I remembered what 
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Mrs. McDowell had said about his 
believing Randall Peguee was guilty. 

Jacob hadn’t heard his name called, 
or pretended not to have, and Judge 
Bascombe had to say, “Take the 
stand again, please, Jacob,”” and when 
Jacob looked like he didn’t under- 
stand, the judge said; pointing, ‘This 
chair.” 

Jacob said, “‘Yassir, Jedge Bas- 
combe sir,” but he took his time. 
Seemed like he would never get to 
that chair, and he didn’t look up, 
not once, until he had settled him- 
self. Then, raising his head a little, 
he let his eyes travel in a circle, from 
the jury on his left—the man far- 
thest away from him there was Al 
Dinwiddie, on the front row of the 
jury—to the lawyers on his right, and 
Randall Peguee. The funny thing 
about it was that he didn’t raise his 
sight above the level of their knees, 
and, when he got to Randall Peguee, 
he looked down at the floor again. 

Bob Stackhouse asked, and you 
could see it was the first thing he 
could think of, “You said, Jacob, 
didn’t you, that when you put the 
rug in the corner, that was the last 
time you saw Miss Flobelle alive?” 

“Yassir, Mr. Bob sir, that’s what 
Isaid. That was the last time I seen 
Miss Flobelle alive.’ He stopped, 
but there was something in the tone 
of his voice that showed he was 
going to say something more. But 
he took his time, the way a good 
actor will, making his audience wait 
by the way he holds on to the silence. 
Then he said, ‘But that weren’t the 
last time I hyeered her alive.” 

The whole courtroom gasped. 
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Judge Bascombe rapped hard with 
his gavel, but still a murmur came 
from the crowd and he rapped again, 
and said, ‘Yes, Jacob, go on.” 

Jacob said, “Thank you, Jedge 
Bascombe sir,” looking up at him 
and nodding; and then, looking down 
at the floor, he repeated, ‘“That 
weren't the last time I Ayeered her 
alive,” and once again made the 
word jump out. 

Bob Stackhouse was as surprised 
as the rest of us, but he managed to 
say, ‘Tell the jury—will you, Jacob? 
—what the last time was you heard 
Miss Flobelle.”’ 

“Yassir, Mr. Bob sir, I tell ’em.”’ 
Jacob turned his head toward the 
jury. “It were this way, gen’lemen. 
After I done left the rug in the cor- 
ner, I went over to Jedge Bascombe’s 
house—Jedge Bascombe here—to cut 
the jedge’s grass, and that took me 
about a hour, I reckon. I could ’a’ 
done it quicker, ’cept the lawn mower 
was so dull. ‘Member that, Jedge 
Bascombe sir? After I done finish 
doin’ the best I could, I put the lawn 
mower back in the shed. Then I puts 
my coat on—it were sort of cold that 
day—an’ I goes back to Mr. Randall's 
house, ‘cause I ’membered I hadn’t 
put no coal in the furnace like I al- 
ways does—put coal on, I means. 
Well, soon as I put the fust shovel 
in, Miss Flobelle called down to me, 
down the stairs to the basement— 
they runs down like this’ —and he 
made an angle with his hand—"“‘that's 
how come I ain’ see her—she called 
down to me and says, ‘I don’ need no 
wood upstairs today, Jacob. You 
see, gen'lemen, I always fetched wood 
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for the fireplace in the parlor.” He 
stopped speaking, like he was wait- 
ing for somebody to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

Bob Stackhouse said, ‘Yes, Jacob, 
what did you do next?” 

Jacob said, “Course I ain’ carry 
no wood up, after Miss Flobelle say 
she ain’ want none. I put some more 
coal in the furnace, and then, while 
I was sweepin’ up, I hear somebody 
comin’ ‘long down the back walk, 
the one that runs from the alley to 
the back do’. It awful steep, that 
walk, downhill, like this’—and he 
cocked his arm at an angle—''so 
steep you can’t see, from that little 
window in the basement, more’n 
about this much of it’—and once 
again he measured a distance of about 
a yard with his arms—'‘maybe a little 
mo’, maybe less, but jes’ about that 
much, that’s all you kin see. So, 
from where I was standin’ in the 
basement, lookin’ through that little 
window, all I could see was his 
shoes.” 

Now I would have taken an oath 
he was an actor, from the way he let 
the last word—''shoes’’—fall light as 
a feather, knowing it would land like 
a brick. Even Judge Bascombe 
jumped and for about a minute it 
seemed he didn’t hear the buzz in 
the courtroom, but when he did he 
rapped louder than ever, and looked 
at Bob Stackhouse. 

There was only one thing that Bob 
Stackhouse could ask. The only ques- 
tion was how he would ask it; and 
how soon, because he was like a 
scared boy on a diving board, wait- 
ing until he got to the end to decide 
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what to do. 
age to get it out: 
fendant’s shoes?” 

Jacob didn’t answer. Instead he 
looked up at the judge and asked, 
“The defendant? Who he mean. 
Jedge?” 

Judge Bascombe said, ‘The de- 
fendant, Jacob, is Mr. Randall. Were 
they Mr. Randall’s shoes?” 

sir,” Jacob said, “‘no sir, they 
weren't Mr. Randall's shoes.” 

At that you could hear a sigh of 
relief go through the whole court- 
room. Then, a second later, every- 
body perked up again when Judge 


But he did finally man- 
“Were they the de- 


Bascombe called the sheriff to him © 


and whispered, and the sheriff sig- 
naled to a couple of deputies and 
went toward the back of the room. 
Then the judge said, “Well, Mr. 
Stackhouse ?”’ 

Bob Stackhouse said to Jacob, 
“What did you do after that? Did 
you see anything, or hear anything?” 

Jacob said, ‘No sir, I left there, 
quick as I could.”. 


Bob Stackhouse said, ‘‘No further | 
questions, Your Honor, and I rest _ 


my case.” 

Then the judge said, “Mr. | 
Slemp?’’ and Chet Slemp said, ‘No 
questions.” 


Judge Bascombe said, ‘While the 


attorneys sum up their cases to the | 
jury, and while I make my charge to 
the jury, you will all remain in this 
I have just told the sheriff © 
to let no one leave this room until : 


room. 


I say so—no one.’ 
It was about half past five, and | 


tin 


long past the time when the country _ or 


people should have been on their) 
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way home. But nobody said any- 
thing; there was a sort of muttering 
in the courtroom, but they knew the 
judge meant business. And _ then, 
after that, you had the feeling that 
they were glad they couldn’t go, be- 
cause they knew that something was 
bound to happen, or there was a 


€ good chance anyway. Jacob hadn't 
told all he knew—not yet; and what 
y Jacob knew was more important than 


what happened to Randall Peguee. 
And this time it really was. Ran- 
- dall Peguee was already as good as 
- acquitted. The question now was: 
Who else had been there that night? 
_ Maybe somebody would get Jacob to 
_ stand up right there in court and tell 
whose shoes he had seen. Anyway, 
not many would have left if they had 
had the chance, until the trial was 
over. Not that it wasn’t all over al- 
_ ready. The verdict, in the room and 
- in the jury box, was already reached, 
” | and what happened until it was an- 
nounced was just something you had 
to sit and wait through. 
I don’t remember myself much of 
- what was said by Bob Stackhouse, 
_ except that it was short, or by Chet 
 Slemp, but I do remember the look 
No | on Chet Slemp’s face. He was fight- 
_ ing and running away at the same 
the ‘ time, that’s the way he looked; and 
the | even when he had a point, you could 


2 to see he knew nobody would believe 
this him; and when he tried to tackle 
riff testimony—"‘nigger evidence” 
intil he called it, “nigger evidence” 


_ —he sounded like a crazy man. Every 
and time, and he came back to it three 
or four times—“‘nigger evidence.” 
_ Seemed like he didn’t know how, or 
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when, to stop. Finally, Judge Bas- 
combe charged the jury, and the bail- 
iff led them out through a door at 
the back of the room, and we settled 
down to wait. 

We didn’t have to wait long—10 
minutes at most—until the jury filed 
back in and the foreman gave the 
verdict we knew he would give. 

Nobody said anything—nobody, 
that is, except Judge Bascombe. He 
thanked the jury and said he thought 
they had reached a just verdict, and 
then he looked down at Randall 
Peguee and smiled, a sort of tired 
smile. But Randall Peguee didn’t 
smile back. He was waiting, like all 
the rest of us, for what would come 
next. 

The smile left Judge Bascombe’s 
face as soon as he turned away from 
looking at Randall Peguee, and he 
called the sheriff to the left of the 
bench. Then, when the sheriff had 
come and taken his stand, the judge 
said, “Jacob, will you come here, 
please?”’ and motioned to his right. 

Jacob got up and came to the 
judge’s side, and the judge said, 
“Jacob, you said the shoes you saw 
were not Mr. Randall's.” 

Jacob said, ‘No sir, Jedge Bas- 
combe sir, they wasn’t Mr. Ran- 
dall’s,”” and when he had spoken 
he lowered his eyes and seemed to 
be looking at a spot on the floor in 
front of him, the space between the 
jury box, where the jury were now 
sitting: again, and the lawyers. 

Judge Bascombe said, “Did you 
know, Jacob, whose shoes they 
were?” 

“Yassir,”” Jacob said, “I knowed.” 
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He didn’t look up this time, but kept 
his eyes fixed. 

“Would you know them if you 
saw them again, Jacob?” 

“Yassir,”” Jacob said, “I see ’em 
now,” and still he didn’t move, not 
his head, but you could see his eyes 
swing in a half circle, the way they 
had done once before. 

The judge said, “You do? Who's 
wearing them, Jacob?” 

Jacob lifted his head suddenly, and 
said, Slemp.” 

What happened then happened so 
fast you couldn't see it. Chet Slemp 
jumped up on the run, reached for 
his gun, and was halfway to Jacob, 
shouting “You dirty lyin’ nigger!” 
before the sheriff, along with two or 
three others, grabbed him and took 
the gun away from him. 

It was the gun that convicted him, 
in the end. The sheriff sent it away, 
it and the bullet, to some sort of ex- 
pert and got a report that the bullet 
had been fired from that gun; and 
when Chet Slemp’s lawyer, a smart 
one from Atlanta, saw the report, he 
knew the jig was up. At least, folks 
figured that was the reason Chet 
Slemp confessed, and was given a 
life term. 

What had happened was that, all 
unbeknownst to anyone—was Mrs. 
McDowell mad about !—Chet Slemp 
had been carrying on with Flobelle 
Peguee for a couple of months and 

.thinking he was like all the other 
men she'd been with. But he wasn’t. 
He was what she had been looking 
for all the time, and she went plumb 
crazy. When he saw what it was 
leading to he tried to break it up, but 
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the harder he tried the crazier she 
got, until finally he was half crazy 
himself. All he could think to do 
was to keep her quiet until he could 
figure some way out. 

But there wasn’t any way out, or 
only one, and that meant to him 
throwing away everything he wanted 
and had worked so hard to get, every- 
thing he had dreamed about when he © 
was a barefoot cotton picker. He | 
wouldn’t do it, that was all, but in © 
the meantime he had to humor her, : 
and that was why he had come while — 
it was still daylight. She had told — 
him the night before that if he didn’t | 
show up by six o'clock, she was going 
straight to his wife. 

Chet Slemp hadn't planned to kill | 
her. He stuck to that story. It was | 
just that he was so scared what Flo- | 
belle would do that he was pretty | 
near crazy, and when she told him | 
what she had said to her husband | 
and threatened, if he didn’t take her | 
away right then and there, that she " 
would spill the whole story, he pulled 
the gun out of his pocket and swore 
he would shoot her if she did. When 
he did that, she made a grab for it 
and the gun went off. Nobody be- 
lieved that part of the story, but I 
think most people did believe he 
hadn't planned to kill her. 

That was pretty clear, what Chet 
Slemp had done, and why. But what — 
what about Jacob? In the first place, T 
why did he get himself mixed up in | 
the case? Was it because he didn't > 
like Chet Slemp and did like Randall | 
Peguee? Or was Mrs. McDowell j 
right? When she heard Jacob’s last | 
name was Hammond, she said, 


— 
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“Why, of course. Randall Peguee’s 
mother was a Hammond, and haven’t 
I told you the Hammonds, black and 
white, always stick together ?”” Maybe 
that was it. But maybe it was just 
that Jacob wasn’t going to see an 
innocent man punished, not if he 
could help it. 

One thing I remember as clear as 
if it had happened a minute ago: 
When Jacob testified the first time, 
on what they call direct examination, 
he showed plain as day, when he got 
through, that he didn’t want that to 
be the end. When the judge told 
him he could step down, Jacob said, 
“You mean I’s to go home?” and a 


look came over his face, a look I 
knew I had seen before, that said 
there was more to come. It was 
Sadie’s look, the same look she put 
on when she had Mrs. McDowell 
where she had to ask another ques- 
tion. No doubt about that, and not 
about some other things. But there's 
plenty about a lot, and to this day 
I can’t be sure, not downright sure, 
whether Jacob was dumb like most 
people thought he was. Sometimes 
I agree, but then, as I said, I remem- 
ber the last time he shined my shoes, 
when his “Spit?” was almost a laugh, 
and I could have sworn he winked. 
Copyright, Collier’s (July 8, 1950) 


The Real Thing 


A NOTED CANADIAN ENTOMOLOGIST was delivering a 


lecture on the danger of rat infestation. 


The sixth grade class 


listened with apparent attention and after the lecture one of them 


wrote the lecturer a note of thanks. 


It concluded by saying: “We 


didn’t even know what a rat looked like until you came.” 
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John Eicholz, American Legion Magazine 
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Trotters VS Lakers 


In regard to your articles ‘What's 
Wrong with Negro Authors?” and "The 
Globetrotter’s Traveling Circus” in your 
issue of May, 1950, to answer the ques- 
tion asked in the former, you need but 
read the latter. 

What is Mr. Smith afraid of? He 
glosses over the fact that the Lakers 
skinned the Trotters but good in the sec- 
ond game of last year. This year the 
Lakers beat them by 17 points in the first 
game and by 16 points in the second. 

You referred to the Trotters as ‘‘sensa- 
tional,” and I surely am not the one to 
argue with you on that point but one 
must learn to discern between sensational- 
ism and true greatness. Perhaps the Trot- 
ters were as great as the Lakers at one 
time, but they definitely have slipped in 
the past few years. 

Why not be fair and admit that the 
Globetrotters just don’t stack up with the 
Lakers? 

Tom Sieg 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

ED: Dean Smith, author of The Globe- 
trotters Traveling Circus, is not a Negro 
author. 


To Be Like Bessie 


I sincerely enjoyed the article entitled 
Salute to Bessie Coleman which appeared 
in the May issue of your magazine. I 
agree with the author that such a noted 
pioneer of Negro women aviators should 
bermore widely honored. 

I am interested in flying myself. Do 
you know of any place where Negro 
women are trained to fly? 

Vester Sparks 
Akron, O. 

ED: Check with your local Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority or any private training 
field. 
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He Was There 


I have read your Necro DicEstT since 
its publication some eight years ago. It is 
very good and I like it very much. 

I would like to call your attention to an 
article about Bessie Coleman by James 
Goodrich in your May issue. Bessie was 
giving an air exhibition in Jacksonville, 
Florida when she met her death and not in 
Texas. I happened to be an eye-witness 
to the plunge. 

Bennie W. Scott 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Kind Words 


For several years the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry has 
been a subscriber to the NEGRO DicEst. 
It has been a great satisfaction to me as 
well as, I am sure, it has been encourag- 
ing to you to watch the steady growth 
in the development of this publication. 

Your July issue was especially good. 
Particularly such articles as A Message | 
From A Mahogany Blond by Era Bell 
Thompson and Early Days in Chicago by 
Richard Wright. I have always wished | 
that there was some way of getting Rich- | 
ard Wright's Black Boy and articles such | 
as the one he has in this issue of your ~ 
Dicest widely distributed among white © 
people. He is a master in helping peo- 
ple to understand how Negroes ‘feel,’ 
and why it is so important that they be 
given self-respect and confidence as the © 
first step towards useful citizenship. 
Articles such as Miss Burroughs’ are 
equally important in the process of tak- 
ing the self-respecting “newborn” Negro 
and leading him in an orderly process to a 
good job and a feeling of at homeness in 
the community. 


Jesse A. Jacobs, Manager } 
Civic Affairs Department 


Chicago, Il. 
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COMING IN DECEMBER 


ETHIOPIA’S FOURTH ITALIAN INVASION By Griff Davis 


The story of the four Italian invasions of Ethiopia, including the 
present peaceful infiltration, is told here for the first time in an exclu- 
sive article by photographer Griff Davis. Just returned from a pro- 
longed study of present-day Italo-Ethiopian relationships, Mr. Davis re- 
counts for NeGRo Dicest readers the startling story of how Emperor 
Haile Selassie and his people really feel toward their former conquerors; 
of how they now welcome back the invaders whose technical skills are 
modernizing a country that has rejected all other aid. 


BURIED TREASURES OF NEGRO ART By Arna Bontemps 


While many bemoan lack of evidences of our cultural attainments, 
priceless collections of Negro art and literature gather dust in institutions 


ty 


BROWN PIONEERS OF BROOKLYN 


and private galleries because far too few people are aware of their exis- 
tence. In this article Mr. Bontemps, who is librarian at Fisk University 
(home of one of the finest and most recent collections of art and litera- 
ture in the country) brings timely attention to these hidden treasures. If 
you would be intelligent about the progress of the Negro, proud of his 
artistic accomplishments, you cannot afford to miss this candid appraisal 
of our many great Negro collections. 


GOODBYE GRANDMA By Edward T. Clayton 


Time was when Granny, white of hair and unsteady of foot, sat Bible 
in hand awaiting the Great Judgment Day. Times have changed, says this 
provocative article. The 20th Century grandma who gave up her cane- 
bottom rocker for a seat on the factory assembly line during the war, 
hasn't been able to act her age since. Read how a taste of payroll inde- 
pendence has made her snub her old age assistance, and how she earns 
cigarette money and change for an extra evening gown. With bobby- 
soxers boasting of gray hairs and dentists selling more teeth than they 
are saving, Granny looks like Granddaughter and feels twice as young. 


By Ralph Foster Weld 


There was a Brooklyn before the Bums and there were Negroes in the 
New York borough long before Branch Rickey could say Jackie Robin- 
son. This enlightening chapter from Ralph Weld’s book, Brooklyn Is 
America, gives a graphic description of three centuries of black Brooklyn- 
ites, the earliest of whom were among the city’s colonial peoples. Only 
the Dutch claim longer descent. Weld’s account of the Kings County 
aristocracy of the 1890's reveals a flourishing colored cultural center that 
rivaled even the early days of the very social South. 
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EIGHT, GOING ON NINE 


This issue of NEGRO DiceEst marks the beginning of our ninth cons 
tive year of publication. 

As the oldest Negro magazine in America without subsidy or backing by an 
organization, we are celebrating our birthday by sitting back and letting foure 
our distinguished readers speak for us. 


GWENDOLYN BROOKS, Pulitzer prize-winning 
poet: “NEGRO Dicest makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the general education of the American public. 
I like the detailed quality of its articles which indicates 
thorough research and sound thinking. The present 
covers are a welcome improvement.” 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER, New York Editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier: “In my opinion, NEGRO DIGEST 
has vastly improved. It was a welcome innovation to 
begin with, and it has more than lived up to its early 
promise.” 


EDITH L. SAMPSON, President of the World Town 
Hall Seminar: “In the remote parts of the East where 
I visited, the only publicati@ns which those people have 
seen or know of in reference to Negroes, are NEGRO 
Dicest and Ebony. These magazines are known all 
over the world and have left a good impression.” 


WALTER WHITE, Executive Secretary of the NAA- 
CP: “I subscribe to 30 or 40 magazines—the NEGRO 

DicEst is the one I read first on arrival, and most 
_ thoroughly.” 
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